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The Proprietors of the Lrrmrary GazettE have 
to announce that on and after this day the price of 
their Journal will be reduced to Threepence unstamped 
and Fourpence stamped. A desire to give the public 
the full benefit of the Abolition of the Paper Duty 
has actuated them in this step ; and they may further 
say that the reduction is genuine, and not, as in so 
many other cases, a mere sham, where the lowering 
of price has been followed by a corresponding dete- 
rioration of quality both in paper and in matter. 
There will be no change in the Lirerary GAZETTE 
in either of these points, so that the public will derive 
a bona-fide advantage. 


XAMINATIONS FOR SCIENCE CER- 
4 TIFICATES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION.—The Annual Examination of the De- 
partment of Science and Art, for Certificates as Science 
Teachers, will commence at South Kensington, on MONDAY, 
the 4th NOVEMBER. Candidates wishing to present them- 
selves, must forward their names to the Secretary, Science 
and Art Deparment, South Kensington, London, W., on or 
before the 15th October, except those coming up in Mecha- 
nical and Machine Drawing and Building Construction, who 
must send in their names by the 5th October. 


By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





DUCATION IN HANOVER. 

Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by an English Graduate, and by a 
Member of the Université de France, resident in the 
Establishment and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a eheerful home are provided. The Pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty to Eighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London. 





TO PHILOSOPHICAL AND MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTIONS, 
ECTURES ON THE INDUCTION 


COIL, with all. the best Experiments, and on SPEC- 
Lire ss ANALYSIS, illustrated with SERRIN’S ELECTRIC 


Address, M.D., F.R.S.E., care of Mr. Lapp, Beak Street, 
Regent Street, Landon. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SEktes of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, SAP= 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put op in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
— 7 his signature. 

t the request of persons extensivel ged in tuiti 
J. G. has inttodeeed hile sg ugh ieee 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
pera smitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 








Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


ReraL 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W, HARRISON. 





Witt OPEN for the SIXTH OPERATIC SEASON on 
MONDAY, October 2lst, when will be presented (first 
time) an entirely NEW OPERA, by Howarp G Lover, to 
be entitled “ RUY BLAS.” 


Full particulars in future Advertisements. 





OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester 

Square.—Open every evening at half-past 7 o’clock.— 
Unparalleled Combination of Attraction —RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE of the wondrous LEOTARD, who will go through 
his astounding performances on the flying trapeze, introdu- 
cing some daring feats, hitherto unattempted. Great success 
of the exquisitely painted grand diorama of the sites and 
scenes of the Great Sepoy Rebellion in India, vividly and 
elaborately portrayed, introducing novel effects. LEthair’s 
elegant entertainment of La Globe Volante and the Magic 
Barrel. A host of first-class talent, vocal and instrumental. 


Admission to the entire performance—Grand Hail, 6d. ; 
stalls, balconies, and promenade, 1s. ; reserved seats, 2s. 6d.; 
private boxes to hold six persons, £1. 1s. Musical Director, 
Mr. Bartleman, late of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Noricr.—A new private entrance has been constructed, 
unconnected with the Hall, and other arrangements have 
been made to promote the convenience of the nobility and 
gentry to have ingress and egress to and from the private 
boxes and reserved seats. Box office open from 12 till 3. 


Leotard at the Alhambra every evening. 





VENING LECTURES AT THE 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN 
STREET. Proressor HUXLEY, F.R.S., will commence a 
Course of TEN LECTURES “Ow tHE First PrincireLes 
or PHYSIOLOGY,” on Saturday, the 19th of October, at 
Seven o'clock. To be continned on each succeeding Satur- 
day Evening. 

Tickets for the whole Course, price Five Shillings, may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 





The List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and 
in Surgery conferred conjointly by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each College-—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY Ist, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 


The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
are also now ready. 


The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical Council. licabl 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 


TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
—— on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 


DIRECTORS. 
Cuarrman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy CuarrMan—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Good, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, Eee. B.A. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Joseph Freeman, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 

PHYSICIANS. . 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. |. Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


BankERs—Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 


SoLicrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq, 
Coysuttine Acruary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860, 

Number of new policies issued during the 

year eee ose ose oes ove 988 


Assuring the sum of, eee ove peo £481,231 110 


Producing an annual income of ... oe 16,053 15 7 


Making the total annual income after deduct- 
ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 298,251 10 4 


Total number of policies issued ... 23,573 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 
bers, from the commencement of the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 eee eee 1,034,368 5 4 


Amount of accumulated fund ... oe 1,898,895 14 11 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 


For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 


»  Syears ,, 1847_—S i, * 86,122 8 3 
oo. SORES a 1852 ~ an 232,061 18 4 
» Syears: ,, aa * 345,034 3 11 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force. 


The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of. the bonuses are also 
shown. 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 





J rr 
to all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and Licensing 
Boards :—1l. That all Students of Medicine must be regis- 
tered. 2. That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination m General Education. 3. That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement 
of each Session. 
ALEXANDER WOOD, 
President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 
President Royal College of Surgeons. 
Edinburgh, August, 1861. 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
y ere (A.D. 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside; E.C., 
ondon. 


Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000. 

Income £70,000. Assurances £1,600,000. 

Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Sept , 1861, 


P 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREEY, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
QUINQUENNIALLY ; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 Pet cENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE ¥UND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 





CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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READY ON WEDNESDAY, 23rp Instant, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
FOR 1862, 


IN A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED WRAPPER, PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, FORMING AN ELEGANT 
ADDITION TO THE DRAWING-ROOM ANNUALS. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., anp atu Booxsexumrs, 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE SHILLING POCKET 


OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, &c., 


CONTAINING 


MAP, BLANK PAGES FOR A DIARY, &c. 





This small Work, in a small portable form (intended for the Pocket), contains the fullest information 
for the Overland Traveller. A Map marking the OverLanp Rours, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, 
will be found both convenient and useful. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 





“THE LITERARY BUDGET” is a complete and perfect Record of the Literature of the Month, 
and contains Critical Notices of every New Work published during the previous month, and Original 
Essays and Leading Articles of the Literary, Dramatic, Musical, and Scientific topics of the day. 





Orders received by all News Agents in Town and Country. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





In One Vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., ornamental cloth, 


AMERICA, AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 
BY THE REV. JORM HANNAH, D>. 


Illustrated from Original Sketches by the Author. 


This Work contains frank Outlines of the People and their Manners, of the Institutions, Cities, 
Scenery, and Resources of America, as well as of its Methodism. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





ALBEMARLE StTREET, October 1861. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
PITT, with Extracts from MSS. Papers. By EARL 
STANHOPE. Portrait. Vols. I. and IL. Post 8vo, 21s, 


HISTORY AND HEROES OF MEDI- 
CINE, By J. RUTHERFURD RUSSELL, M.D, 
Portraits. 8vo, 15s, 


THE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS 
OF MODERN THEOLOGY. By THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON. vo, %s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S 
INN CHAPEL. By THE BISHOP DESIGNATE 
OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ADDRESS AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Dusiix, August, 1861. By LORD 
BROUGHAM. Revised, with Notes, 8vo, 1s, 


EXPLORATIONS IN EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA, with Accounts of the Savage Tribes, and the 
Chase of the Gorilla, Nest-building Ape, &c. By M. 
PAUL DU CHAILLU. Tenth Thousand. Mlustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s, 


SCEPTICISM; A RerrocresstvE Move- 
MENT IN THEOLOGY AND Puitosorny. By LORD 
LINDSAY. 8vo, 9s. 





SUNDAY ; 11s Ortery, History, anp PRr- 
SENT OBLIGATIONS; being the BAMPTON LECTURES 
for 1860, By JAMES A. HESSEY, D.C.L. Second 
Edition, 8yo, 16s, 


SUGGESTIONS ON POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION. By NASSAU W. SENIOR. 8vo, 9s, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS. With a detailed Account of the Spanish 
Armada. By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, ‘ourth 
Thousand. Portraits. Two vols., 8vo, 30s. 


JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, AND 
COPENHAGEN. By HORACE MARRYAT. Illus- 
trations. Two vols., post 8vo, 24s, 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE LATE 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, daring his 
TRAVELS and PERSONAL SERVICES, 1812-14. Map. 
Two vols, 8vo, 26s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH IN- 
VASION OF RUSSIA IN 1812. By GENERAL SIR 
ROBERT WILSON. Second Edition. Plans. Svo, lds, 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, 1802-17. Edited by HIS SON. Portrait, Three 
vols., Syo, 42s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SUP- 
PLEMENTARY DISPATCHES, &. Edited by HIS 
SON. Map. Vols. I. to VII., 8vo, 20s. each. 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A. BERESFORD 
HOPE. Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 


ICELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, GEY- 
SERS, and GLACIERS. By COMMANDER C. 58, 
FORBES, R.N. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 14s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. Fourth Thousand. 
Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 5s. 


ANCIENT LAW;; 11s CONNECTION WITH 
THE EARLY History OF SOCIETY, AND ITS RELATION TO 
Mopern Ipgas. By H. SUMNER MAINE. 8vo, 12s. 


THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE 
DETERMINED. By the late JOHN AUSTIN, Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo, lds. 


THE GREAT SAHARA. WaAnNDERINGS 
Soutu oF THE ATLAS Mountatns. By Rev. H. B. 
TRISTRAM. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 15s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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of Mr. Jesse; otherwise it is rather singular | 
NDON. SATURDAY. T. 1. that he should limit the heirs of the House of 
LONDON, vs #, OCT. 19, 1861 York on the death of Richard IIT. to seven, 
viz. the five daughters of Edward IV. and the 
two children of the Duke of Clarence. Ri- 
chard himself, passing over the offspring of 
one brother as illegitimate, and of the other as 
attainted, had, as is well known, designated as 
, sail _ | the heir of his House his sister’s son, John de 
MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD IIL* |}a Pole, Earl of Lincoln. The last-named 
7 ” “We . had four brothers and two sisters ; while the 
us s of N : 
wing : pte dregs a a Duke of York’s eldest daughter, Anne, married 
wish they could be extended in their operation Poser the, Deve ag Oe ny eps La 
from candidates for Civil Service appointments | >" 7eoree Manners, inmne by both unions ; 





to candidates for literary distinction. Weshould | 8° that Mr. Jesse’s seven heirs may, without 
be glad, for example, if a regulation could be much investigation, be certainly doubled. 


enforced prohibiting anybody from publishing 





li : at. | hardly dilate. An author who sneers at Ox- 
= Deck we age iswer: abe Dae. aah 08 ford for its servility to ‘‘ the sovereign of the 


hour *—such, we suppose, as William III. or 
the first two Georges—may be expected to 
of many reams of valuable, albeit now un- | "Pek of Christ Church College ; and one who 
taxed, paper, would save many respectable | notes as an eccentricity in Henry VI. that he 


tained a moderate peetrennt 07 in Mrs. 
Trimmer or Pinnock’s Catechism. Such a 
rule would, we conceive, prevent the spoiling 


people from making themselves extremely ri- 


diculous, and would spare us the trouble of M#@Y 20 unnaturally speak of “ the psalm, /n- 


. . } ,, " 2 ” sy } ; } 
reviewing such a writer as Mr. John Heneage | “i¢¢ me, Deus.” Once, in a philosophic mood, 
Jesse Mr. Jesse tells us we need not be surprised if 


When a gentleman sits down to write about | 
the Wars of the Roses without knowing who 
was the father of the Duke of York, he displays 
a crassa ignorantia which does not inspire much 
confidence in his readers or deserve much fa- 
vour from his critics. This feat Mr. Jesse has , 
accomplished at page 36 of his work, where he 
speaks of Richard, Duke of York, the claimant 
of the crown, as having been interred at Fo- 
theringay, ‘‘near the remains of his father 
Edward, Duke of York, who was slain at Agin- | 
court.” The relationship which existed between | 
the two Dukes—we write for the information | 
of Mr. Jesse and any readers under ten years 
of age—was that of uncle and nephew. With 
the sons of Edward III. poor Mr. Jesse appears 
to be sadly puzzled: sometimes, for example, 
the fifth of them is Edmund of Langley (p. 7), 
at others Thomas of Woodstock (p. 140)—a | 
discrepancy which we imagine arose from Wil- | 
liam of Hatfield being counted in the one case 
and not in the other. But it is in dealing with | 
the Beaufort family that he flounders most 
hopelessly. As far as we can extract a meaning | 
from his statements, we should conjecture his | 
theory to be that Edmund Beaufort, who fell | 
in the first battle of St. Alban’s, and whom, by | 





way of a little cheerful variety, Mr. Jesse some- hes a late period became identified with Ar- 


times denominates Edward, was the first Duke | 
of Somerset ; the fact being that the title had | 
originated with his elder brother, John. Of 
the existence of the latter, we are happy to find 
Mr. Jesse is not wholly unaware, though our | 
pleasure is alloyed by remarking that he con- | 
siders him to have been the great-grandson of | 
John of Gaunt. These two blunders are, we 
need hardly say, the parents of countless others ; 
and we pass on to ‘other points, leaving our 
readers to imagine how the third Duke is called | 
the second and the fourth the third, while Sir 
John Beaufort, who fell at Tewkesbury, is uni- 
formly represented as the son of his uncle. 
William de ta Pole, Duke of Suffolk, was, 
in Mr. Jesse’s opinion, ‘‘a man of plebeian 


| lived in the Middle Ages, when belted knights 
, thought it a meritorious act to knock out the 


| at an altar), and we should be glad to know 
| how the standard of morals in the fifteenth 


| as cogent as it would be to extenuate the crimes 


On the lesser slips of such a writer we need 


‘* believed in the efficacy of being prayed for,” 


Richard did some wrong actions, because ‘‘ he 


brains of a defenceless prelate at the altar.” 
We presume the allusion is to Thomas & 
Beckett (who, we may observe, was not killed 


century could be lowered by an atrocity which 
had been perpetrated amid the universal repro- 
bation of the twelfth. The defence is about 


of Palmer by a reference to those of Guy 
Fawkes. 

About Mr. Jesse, moreover, there is an ex- 
uberant ignorance which cannot be confined 
within the trammels of his subject. Thus, he 
cannot tell us that there was a contrast be- 
tween Richard in his youth and Richard in his 
manhood, without commencing his sentence, 
‘** As much as the Diana of the Greeks differed 
from the Astarte of the Carthaginians,” &c. 
Mr. Jesse may know who “the Diana of the 
Greeks” was, but we frankly own that we 
don’t. Diana, when we were in the fourth 
form, was a purely Roman goddess, whose 
name was connected with dies, and who only 


temis. 
This, in fact, is a bad book on a good sub- 


ject. The Wars of the Roses are a period de- 


in all probability, the most wantonly wicked 

wars of any monarch in our annals. Henry 

VI., personally amiable and well-intentioned, 

suffered the honour of the kingdom to be tar- 

nished and its resources to be squandered, amid 

the struggles for power of adverse factions, 

headed by bad men, who were actuated by 

worse women. A dynasty which is the off- 

spring of revolution may not unfairly be re- 

garded as a tenant-at-will, liable to deposition 

by the power which has enthroned it. That 

York against Lancaster meant the mass of the 
people against the majority of the barons, it is 
impossible to doubt ; and had Richard Duke of 
York succeeded in obtaining the throne, there 
seems no reason to doubt that he! would have 
governed with ability and moderation. 

To the Yorkist princes belongs the credit of 
having at the rise of the modern stage of so- 
ciety sedulously fostered the middle class—a 
policy which the leading representatives of that 
class, the citizens of London, repaid with steady 
devotion. Commerce was developed and en- 
couraged by their favour, and even the fame of 
William Caxton is not unconnected with that 
of Edward IV. Even admitting the atrocities 
which stain their memory, it must be remem- 
bered that the initiative in severity was taken 
by the Lancastrians, and that it was the sweep- 
ing proscription of the Coventry Parliament 
that drove matters to the fearful extremity 
which gave to the war so sanguinary a charac- 
ter. The people, however, have not cherished 
the memory of those who were once their lead- 
ers. The Duke of York and his sons are none 
of them popular favourites, and the memory of 
Richard III. is execrated with peculiar vigour. 










































“Of all the wicked ten, still the names are held accurst, 
And of all the wicked ten, Appius Claudius was the worst.” 
One very usual mistake about him is that 

regarding his age. Representations of Shake- 

spere have, as Sir Bulwer Lytton observes, 
taught people to think of him as ‘an elderly 
tyrant.” Eventful, however, as was his life, it 
was very brief. Born in 1450,* he was but 
ten when his father and brother perished in 
the terrible carnage of Wakefield; but twenty 
when he encountered the fiery charge of War- 
wick at Barnet, and carried by a masterly 
strategy the entrenched camp of Edmund 

Beaufort at Tewkesbury ; but thirty-four when 

pierced with countless wounds he sank down 

on the lost field of Bosworth. 

Up to the year 1483, his career had been in 
every way honourable to him. No candid his- 
torian can now charge on him, with any show 
of plausibility, the deaths of Henry VI. and 
Prince Edward of Lancaster. His opposition 


| account also of some common misconceptions 


serving the most careful study, not only by 


: : : 2 he obnoxious an rasping Woodville 
reason of their enduring importance, but on to the obsoxious, sad. graayieg 


seems at least to have been shared by the 
majority alike of nobles and people. On one 
memorable occasion he had stood forth alone 
as the champion of a creditable and vigorous 
policy. When Edward’s elaborate expedition 
into France terminated in the disgraceful 
treaty of Pecquigny, the Duke of Gloucester 
had refused to attend at the ratification of the 
ignominious bargain, and had in the strongest 
terms protested against the barter of the 
honour of England for the gold of King 
Lewis. The charge of fratricide does not 


which have clustered round them. We never 
could understand why popular sympathies, as 
expressed in most books on the subject, should 
be so universally with the Red Rose: of course 
some causes for this lie on the surface. The 
House of Lancaster was cried up by a chorus 
of great writers in Tudor times; and when, 
a century later, anything was said against it, 
—as, for instance, in Dryden,—it was gene- 
rally with an arriére pensée towards Jacobit- 





origin.” According to historians he inherited 
an earldom created by Richard IL., was the 
son of a distinguished soldier, and the grand- 
son of a chancellor—the first Earl having 
sprung, by the way, from by no means the 
lowest rank. But the De la Poles apparently 
have altogether escaped the historical researches 





* Memoirs of King Richard III. and some of his Contempo- 
raries, with an Historical Dram on the Battle of Bosworth, 
By John Heneage Jesse, author of Zhe Court of England 
under the Stuarts. (Bentley.) 7 


ism. But the real claims of the ‘illustrious 
Henries” to the respect of posterity seem very 
questionable. Henry IV., the Louis Philippe 
of the Middle Ages, had sufficient capacity 
for rth to make good use of his position as 
@ prince of a younger branch; but his reign is , J : 
a sored period of turmoil and bloodshed, while It i, a _ nt tee oral. at &. Seas 
'to buy clerical support for a defective title, he | 7 ne Sas ae 

| flung to the winds the hereditary policy of his | * So at least it has generally been stated, on the authority 
' House, and incurred the darkest of all stains, -of Rous, though we observe Mr. Jesse cites William of 


“Ne A , Worcester—a doubtful guide in the latter part of his Chroni- 
| that of insincere persecution. Henry V. waged, | cle—for putting the event in 1452. 


seem to merit much refutation. There is 
really no tittle of evidence which would war- 
rant us in attributing the death of the weak 
and worthless Clarence to any machinations of 
Richard. 
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has been generally estimated. The great coup 
which threw the Protectorate into his hands 
was the commencement of the more question- 
able portion of his career. The game, it would 
seem, between him and the Queen’s y had 
become one of life and death; and it was not 
unnatural that he should strain every nerve to 
save the country from the calamities of a 
Woodville administration. He was deter- 
mined that Elizabeth should never lord it like 
another Margaret of Anjou, with Rivers and 
Dorset for her Suffolk and Somerset. But 
why did he kill Hastings? Why, when he 
struck down with the one hand the nearest and 
most powerful kinsmen of the Queen, did he 
smite with the other their most influential and 
—— opponent? The whole transaction 

corms one of maa historical riddles which seem 
destined for ever to bafile curiosity and defy 
solution. The great question after all is, Did he 
kill the princes ? and we own that it seems to us 
impossible to avoid an affirmative answer. Had 
it not been so, why was no attempt made to clear 
up the mystery by producing or accounting 
for the little captives at a time when the ter- 
rible charge was ringing through the country ? 
The strange problem of Perkin Warbeck does 
not really affect the question, for Perkin, 
gel with Henry VII., charged the murder 
of Edward on Richard’s memory, and repre- 
sented himself as having been marked out for 
slaughter by his uncle. 

From the stain of this murder it is impossible 
to clear the King ; and if we ask how one who 
could not in his earlier life be called a bad man 
could incur a guilt so foul, we shall find some 
reason—not, with Mr. Jesse, in the general 
character of the Middle Ages—but in the 
subversion of moral feeling which would re- 
sult from a quarter of a century's civil con- 
flict—that confusion even of the names of 
good and evil which the great historian of 
Athens detected as the offspring of the Pe- 
loponnesian War. Many violent deaths had 
occurred within men’s memory among the 
royal family. The tragedies of Berkeley and 
Pomfret were not many generations distant, 
and Richard might recall how, in the s of 
a century, two princes of the blood, who tied 
borne the same title as himself, had perished in 
prison by the hand of the assassin. 

The origin of Richard's — was evil, but 
its exercise was marked by little that can be 
censured. He was a tyrant in the Greek sense 
of the word, rather than the English one. Mu- 
nificent and discriminating in his encourage- 
ment of religion and literature, he devoted 
great care to the defence of the country and 
the promotion of commerce. Foreign merchants 
were invited to settle in England by facilities 
for their “denization.” English merchants 
were protected abroad by the institution of the 
office of consul. Not a few pardons are extant, 
granted by a King who has often been pictured 
as ruthlessly vindictive ; and towards the fami- 
lies of his fallen — he seems to have 
exercised singular lenity. Perhaps, too, in the 
days of Empson and Dudley, over-taxed Eng- 
lishmen may have remembered, not without 
regret, the rule of the monarch who gave his 
assent and obedience to the statute against be- 
nevolences. 

Dark, however, as are many of the clouds 
which ne his life, the most bigoted of 
his denouncers have not denied that he found 
his death nobly and courageously. Betrayed 
and abandoned, when his most trusted friends 
were trafficking with his deadliest foes, he stood 
gallantly at bay and only just failed to over- 
throw the combination against him. When the 
neutrality of Northumberland and the trea- 
chery of Stanley were manifest, when Norfolk 





after a hand-to-hand fight wii: De Vere had 
fallen pierced by a Lancastrian arrow, when 
Surrey, after displaying the chivalrous valour 
destined nearly’ thirty years later to crush the 
power of Scotland, had been compelled to sur- 
render to Talbot, then Richard headed that 
fierce onset—his ‘* charge of the old guard "— 
that almost retrieved the day. Then at last, 
when Brakenbury and Clifton and Ratcliffe 
and Ferrers 


“ Had fallen in Lyonesse around their lord,” 


and Lovel alone remained to bear the banner of 
St. George above his master, overcome by oyer- 
whelming numbers and exhausting wounds, the 
vanquished Plantagenet fell dead at the feet of 
the vietorious Tudor, —no ignoble end for a life, 
a reign, and a dynasty. 





THE COURTS OF GERMANY IN 1800.* 


Tue volume before us is not a subject for cri- 
ticism, but of sincere thanks to its accomplished 
editor for favouring even a limited circle of 
readers with some very agreeable information. 
Its contents are derived from a journal some- 
what irregularly kept in Germany in 1799- 
1800, by the mother of the Dean of West- 
minster, the granddaughter of Bishop Chene- 
vix, and wife of Colonel St. George; to the 
interval between the death of her first husband 
and her second marriage the pages before us 
refer. They contain some lively pictures of 
Germany and several of its courts, introduce 
some new anecdotes with respect to Lord Nel- 
son and Lady Hamilton, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Queen of Prussia, and others whose 
names are familiar to readers of ‘t Memoirs,” 
and those who have the privilege of hearing 
the oral traditions of the Upper Ten Thousand. 

After being windbound at Yarmouth, the 
traveller reached Cuxhaven in safety, after.a 
wretched voyage, which was relieved by. the 
attentive care of Mr. Hudson Gurney. While 
she was the guest of Baron Breteuil, some time 
the French Minister of Home Affairs, his grand- 
daughter, the Duchess of Montmorenci, ‘+ took 
patterns of everything she possessed, and made 
similar dresses with the ingenuity of a mil- 
liner or mantuamaker,” a proceeding which, 
we believe, constitutes female felony in the 
estimation of ladies. From Soltau to Hanover 
the rate of travelling, in a post-chaise, mode- 
rately loaded, and drawn by four horses, was 
exactly two English miles an hour; but on 
setting out from Hanover while it was dark, 
“* the day seemed to dawn from earth instead of 
heaven, in consequence of the ground being 
covered with snow.” At Brunswick Mrs. St. 
George was annoyed by the Duchess ‘‘extract- 
ing from her her age,” and was not consoled 
even by the Hereditary Prince, who assured her, 
in ee that she was the most interesting 
person he had ever met, and endeavoured to 
prevail on her tostay at Brunswick, with many 
sighs, doux yeux, and explanations ; the night 
before she had been presented to the Heredi- 
tary Princess, so she prudently answered with 
‘low bows and audible expressions of grati- 
tude.” There was no idle ceremonial in this 
exemplary court ; if there was “‘raco” in the 
intervals, the ladies were employed in knot- 
ting, netting, embroidery, and knitting stock- 
ings ; and at dinner foreigners took precedence 
of every person except, of course, the Duke 
and Duchess, who at dinner sat facing each 
other at the middle of each side of the table. 
Poor people! they had their easy lives embit- 





* Journal kept during a Visit to Germany in 1799-1800, 
Edited by the Dean of Westminster. (Not published.) 





tered by the miserable quarrels of their daugh- 
ter and graceless son-in-law, the “first gen- 
tleman” in Europe. At Berlin Madame de 
Haugwitz, wife of the chief minister, “ sent 
her tailor for the pattern” of Mrs. St. George’s 
gown, which, said that lady, “I think very 
intolerably free-and-easy, considering I was a 
sii stranger.” Sir C. Cresswell would 

ave enjoyed ofium cum dignitate in that happy 
country, where the Lutheran religion allowed 
a man to marry two or more sisters in suc- 
cession, and if either party complained of in- 
compatibility of temper, divorce followed this 
most convenient and sweeping cause of sepa- 
ration ; and ladies retained an unimpeachable 
character after an unlimited number of such 
disunions. 

At Dresden, Mr. Elliot, the minister, who 
‘* possessed a family of cherubs,” could not by 
his daily visits make up for the dullness of the 
Court, as the Elector would give no balls whilst 
Europe was in its then unhappy state. If 
Alexis Orloff, the murderer of Peter LII., was 
repulsive to our diarist, his countrymen were 
hardly more endurable, for one, a major, quietly 
informed Mr. Elliot that ‘he had killed seven 
or eight of his recruits and never been able to 
make a good servant yet;” and another gentle- 
man of the same temper made his Cossack lad of 
about thirteen years relate his atrocities towards 
the Jews. ‘‘The most [ever killed at once 
was eleven,” said the boy ; ‘‘ my father bound 
their hands and I stabbed them!” At Prague 
the waiter informed her that ‘' Suwarrow was 
a great bigot and a great hog,” proceeding to 
details which his listener was compelled to sup- 
press. An amusing story is told of Sir Charles 
Whitworth’s disgrace at the Court of Russia. 
The Emperor had forbidden the passing of an 
empty carriage by a certain part of the palace. 
Sir Charles, ignorant of the order, desired, on 
one occasion, his coachman to follow and meet 
him at a distance, as he wished to speak toa 
workman. ‘The sentinel stopped the carriage, 
the servants insisted on proceeding, and the 
Emperor, hearing the noise of the scuffle, or- 
dered the servants to be beaten, the horses to be 
beaten, and the coach to be beaten. And Sir 
Charles, to express his anger at the disgrace, 
discharged the servants, shot the horses, broke 
up his carriage, and threw it into the river. 
The Emperor insisted on his recall. ‘The 
Emperor of Russia is a wild beast,” said one of 
her friends, and proceeded to relate a horrible 
story of a prisoner fettered to a dead companion 
within a grated carriage, sealed with the impe- 
rial seal, and in vain entreating the guide to 
release him. Mr. Elliot said that ‘‘ one would 
willingly go to St. Petersburg for the sake of 
shooting such a monster,” 

Passing through Bohemia, where the exem- 
plary “beggars ask with mildness and desist 
at the first refusal,” Mrs. St. George reached 
Vienna, but found “ travelling contribute little 
to the improvement of her mind ;” and at the 
receptions, where there was ‘less beauty, less 
elegance of dress, and less flirtation” than in 
London, ‘conversation was meagre, little 
events were magnified as in a small town, = 
ties were never and literature very seldom, 
mentioned.” The dinners were not good, be- 
gun at three and ended before five ; and after 
a course of cards and coffee, the guests retired 
before six, but were at liberty to return at 
nine to an assembly. There were few concerts, 
no balls, assemblies were unfrequented, and 
the virtuous and immoral women met as friends 
together. The poor running footmen, who 
seldom lived more than three or four years 
and generally died of consumption, excited her 
compassion, as much as the splendid Hungarian 
Guard, mounted on white horses, dressed in a 
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scarlet tunic and trousers, with a green belt 
scarf and yellow half-boots, all trimmed and 
embroidered with silver, moved her admira- 
tion. Vienna, by her account, was a very 
naughty place ; but the good-nature of its so- 
ciety redeemed it. At Baden, Mrs. St. George 
observed from a little gallery, with other spec- 
tators, the gentlemen in shirts and trousers, 
the ladies in white morning dresses, caps, laces, 
and ribbons, bathing together, and enjoying the 
amusement. ‘ It is,” she says enthusiastically, 
“the triumph of real beauty and freshness, as 
no rouge can be worn or paint of any Kind. 
The bath opens a vast field for coquetry.” But 
every pleasure has its drawbacks, and ‘ the 
heat and sulphureous smell were very unplea- 
sant; and ladies who have no lover can only 
obtain half a conductor, as every man who was 
not specially devoted gave each arm to a dif- 
ferent lady,” as it was dangerous for women to 
walk about in the bath without a conductor. 
Lady Holland is cleverly described as ex- 
hibiting to her husband ‘the tyranny of a 
governess to a trembling pupil,” as she indo- 
lently reclined on a sofa, with screens between 
the lights and her eyes, as she imperiously 
employed every person near her without apo- 
logy or intermission ; her suite consisting of a 
humorous clergyman, a peevish physician, a 


young lord, a boy who shammed deafness, and , 
her husband acting fag-in-chief. At Berlin | 


Mrs. St. George fell in love with the Queen 
of Prussia, and describes her charms and dress 
in the most minute manner; but worth all the 
rest of the book together are the notices we 
receive of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
especially inasmuch as Dr. Pettigrew dismisses 
the visit of the great Admiral in a few lines. 
The extract which we shall make will be some- 
what lengthy, as few of our readers probably 
will meet with the volume itself. 


“Tt is plain that Lord Nelson thinks of nothing 
but Lady Hamilton, who is totally occupied by the 
same object. She is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, 
and vain, Her figure is colossal, but, excepting her 
feet which are hideous, well shaped. Her bones are 
large, and she is exceedingly embonpoint. She re- 
sembles the bust of Ariadne; the shape of all her 
features is fine, as is the form of her head, and par- 
ticularly her ears; her teeth are a little irregular, 
but tolerably white; her eyes light blue, with a 
brown spot in one, which, though a defect, takes 
nothing away from her beauty and expression. Her 
eyebrows and hair are dark, and her complexion 
coarse. Her expression is strongly marked, variable, 
and interesting; her movements, in common life, 
ungraceful; her voice hard, but not disagreeable. 
Lord Nelson is a little man, without any dignity. 
Lady Hamilton takes possession of him, and he is a 
willing captive, the most submissive and devoted I 
have ever seen. Sir William is old, infirm, all ad- 
miration of his wife, and never spoke to-day but to 
applaud her. After dinner we had several songs 
in honour of Lord Nelson, written by Miss Knight, 
and sung by Lady Hamilton. She puffs the 
incense full in his face, but he receives it with plea- 
sure, and snuffs it up very cordially. ‘The songs all 
ended in the sailors’ way, with ‘ Hip hip hip hurra,’ 
and a bumper with the last drop on the nail.— 
October 4, at the opera; Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson were wrapped up in each other’s conversa- 
tion during the chief part of the evening.—Oc- 
tober 5, went by Lady Hamilton’s invitation to see 
Lord Nelson dressed for Court; he was a perfect 
constellation of Stars and orders.—October 8, the 
Electress will not receive Lady Hamilton on ac- 
count of her former dissolute life. Lord Nelson, 
understanding the Elector did not wish to see 
her, said to. Mr. Elliot, ‘Sir, if there is any diffi- 
culty of that sort, Lady Hamilton will knock the 
Elector down, and I will knock him down too.—Oc- 
tober 9, Lady Hamilton repeated her attitudes with 
great effect ; all the company except their party and 
myself went away before dinner, after which Lady 
Hamilton, who declared she was passionately fond 
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of champagne, took, such a portion of it as asto- 
nished me, Lord Nelson eet bebindhand, called 
more vociferously than usual for songs in his own 
praise, and after many bumpers, proposed the Queen 
of Naples, adding, ‘ She is my Queen to the back- 
bone’... After 1 went Mr. Elliot told me she acted 
Nina intolerably ill, and danced the Tarantola. 
During her acting Lord Nelson expressed his admi- 
ration by the Irish sound of astonished applause 
which no written character can imitate, and by cry- 
ing every now and then ‘ Mrs. Siddons be ——.’ Sir 
William also this evening performed feats of ac- 
tivity, hopping round the room on his backbone, 
his arms, legs, star and ribbon all flying about in 
the air.” 


We part from this unhappy woman, Moll 
Cleopatra, as Mr, Elliot called her, on board 
the frigate which carried Lord Nelson, ‘ bawl- 
ing for an Irish stew, with her old mother 
washing the potatoes.” We can only think, 
with Mrs. St. George, that ‘ perfect.beauty in 
nature is a chimera like the philosopher's 
stone,” and congratulate ourselves that this 
culpable infatuation on the part of Nelson was 
the one blot in a character which was other- 
wise nearly faultless. 








BARON LARREY.* 


| 
| 'Inmy manage some things better in France. 
|'They understand better the distribution of 
| honours—at least, they did under the First 
| Empire. Larrey was but a surgeon, yet he 
| was ennobled ; a non-combatant, and yet he 
' was created Baron. We act otherwise here in 
England. We reserve our highest grades for 
soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, politicians, mil- 
lionaires, and lawyers ; for man-slayers, double 
, dealers, ratters, money-grubbers, and success- 
| ful prosecutors or defenders of villains. Once 
|amere man of letters was made a lord; but 
that man was Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
| A simple benefactor, however, of the human 
| race can get no higher than a baronetcy; a 
| man who grapples face to face with Death and 
| beats him, who assuages agony, who mends the 
cracks in broken limbs, and causes, as it were, 
the lame to walk, is considered well rewarded 
with knighthood. Certainly a Bishop, if he 
take pains with his personal appearance, and 
| be careful that his lawn sleeves are nice and 
| white, is a great ornament to the Upper House; 
but we are not at all sure that his peers might 
not be found in such men as Harvey, Jenner, 
| Astley Cooper, and Brodie. It is compara- 
| tively easy to kill a man (as would be more 
often exemplified but for the strong view upon 
| the matter still taken by the law), and very 
| difficult to save him alive; yet our highest 
| honours are dispensed to the killer, denied to 
| the saviour. ‘The ancients were before us in 
| this respect : the Greeks placed Asclepius, old 
| Homer's ‘+ blameless physician,” amongst the 
| stars; they worshipped him at Epidaurus ; his 
| Sons were princes, and ruled over Tricca, Ithome, 
|and (Echalia; and the Asclepiads were reve- 
renced as a hierarchy, as worthy of honour as 
Archbishop or Bishop, or any other ‘‘ Grace” or 
‘* Lordship.” It certainly was once suggested by 
a facetious contemporary that a well-known 
accoucheur should be raised to the peerage by 
the title of ‘‘ Lord deliver us,” but the sug- 
gestion was never acted upon, and remains 
— but a rather profane jest even to this 

ay. 

But return we to our subject: Jean-Domi- 
nique Larrey, we learn, was ushered into the 
world, where he was to do such good service, in 











| .* Memoir of Baron Larrey, Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande 
| 4rmeée. From the French. (London; Renshaw.) 





1776, at a village called Baudéan at the foot of 
the Hautes Pyrenées. At the age of thirteen he 
was left fatherless, and then left his native 
oy for Toulouse. Here he was received by 
is uncle, Alexis Larrey, with the kindly 
words: ‘* Welcome, my young friend; my 
house is thine. I will try to replace the 
tender father whose loss you bewail, and you 
shall be my adopted son.” Under this abnor- 
mal unele, who is described as Surgeon-Major 
and Professor at the Hospital of Grave, and 
Corresponding Associate of the Royal Academy 
of Surgery at Paris, young Larrey studied for 
six years diligently, and then went to seek his 
fortune at Paris. No long time elapsed ere 
he became assistant-surgeon to the sloop ‘ La 
Vigilante,’ in which he saw some practice, and 
narrowly the additional experience of 
a shipwreck. In 1789 he was again in Paris, 
an eye-witness of the fearful scenes which 
marked the opening of the Revolution, and 
“had occasion to take care of the first vic- 
tims of those sad days at the Hétel Dieu, 
under the orders of the surgeon, Desanet.” 
There were ghastlier sights than these when 
the Reign of Terror was inaugurated, but the 
wounds which are made by the guillotine are 
beyond even the skill of a gH It was 
three years later, in April 1792, that Larrey 
joined the Army of the Rhine, in which he 
received the appointment of Medical Chief of 
Kellermann’s division. He was attached to 
the right division for seeing curious carvings 
in flesh, and he profited by what he saw: he 
was, moreover, so affected by it, observing the 
agonies to which the wounded were exposed 
in consequence of the lack of proper means for 
moving them, that he set his inventive powers 
to work and produced, to his lasting renown, 
those ambulances volantes which supplanted, 
much to the comfort and gratitude of the 
shattered soldier, the clumsy contrivances 
which had previously accompanied the army. 
General Beauharnais bore ample testimony, in 
a despatch to the Convention, to the merits 
of these flying ambulances. They were first 
used ‘in a defile of the Rhine, near Ki- 
nigstein,” where Larrey was himself wounded, 
and very narrowly escaped being taken pri- 
soner. Not’ long after this, Larrey “* was 
sent by the generals and representatives of 
the people of Paris, in order that he might 
superintend the construction of ambulances vo- 
lantes for all the armies of the Republic. But 
hardly had he arrived at Paris, when he re- 
ceived the appointment of Surgeon-in-Chief 
of the army of Corsica, and the order to pro- 
ceed to Toulon.” Nevertheless he found time, 
whilst at Paris, to go through an interesting 
ceremony with Mile. ‘‘ Charlotte Elizabeth, one 
of the daughters of Laville-Leroux, Minister 
of Finance under Louis XVI.,” which had the 
effect of converting the young lady into Mme. 
Larrey. He soon after made for Toulon, where 
he left his wife under ‘ the care of some of his 
relatives, and then presented himself to the 
chiefs of the French army, among whom was 
General Napoleon.” We have heard of Gene- 
ral Buonaparte and the Emperor Napoleon, but 
General Napoleon is new to us; but it is, we 
suppose, the same person. 5 % 
arrey saw some short service in Spain; 
he then joined the army of Italy; he was 
a witness of the spoliation of Venice; he 
“ established a school of surgery at Milan,” 
accompanied General Desaix to Trieste, and at 
Udine had his ambulances volantes inspected 
by General Buonaparte, who expressed his 
lively approbation of them. His next ser- 
vice was as Surgeon-in Chief of the expedition 
to Egypt; and here, at the battle of Alexan- 
dria, he saved the life of General Silly, who was 
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wounded in the knee by a bullet ; Larrey am- 
putated the limb, under the English fire, in 
three minutes, when he was somewhat startled 
at espying some English cavalry approaching ; 
he therefore took his patient on his back, and 
earried him across ‘a series of ditches planted 
with caper bushes,” ‘‘ while the cavalry were 
obliged to go by a more circuitous route.” In 
1800 he was appointed Surgeon-in-Chief of the 
Consular Guard, and in 1804, after the First 
Consul had grown up into Emperor, he had 
placed upon his bosom, by the Imperial hand, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, whilst the 
Imperial lips were graciously pleased to. utter 
the words, “‘C’est une récompense bien mé- 
ritée ;” and ina short time he was appointed 
Inspector of Hospitals. Larrey’s next active 
duty was to take medical charge of the army 
assembled at Boulogne for the purpose of in- 
vading England; but the French and Spanish 
vessels which were to have trans that. 
army found, as is well known, other work to 
do, and so the enterprise was abandoned, and 
the army used against Germany instead of 
Great Britain. Larrey was thus a spectator 
of the glories of Austerlitz, and had an oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging how much the chirur- 
gical ee agai is indebted to the conqueror 
for su 

this particular occasion, moreover, so numerous 
were the wounded, and so crowded the hospi- 
tals after the peace of Presburg, that M. Lar- 
rey’s and his brethren’s amputatory labours 
were diversified by innumerable cases of typhus 
fever. Larrey was present at the famous ac- 
tion at Jena, and subsequently entered Berlin; 
from thence he followed the victorious French 
army to Posen, where, upon a day to be ever 
marked with white in his calendar, he had the 
good fortune to see—what is so gratifying to 
the feelings of a medical man—a disease he 
had never seen before ; it was that dirty-look- 
ing malady the ‘plique Polonaise.” In the 
second campaign of Spain, Larrey earned for 
himself, combatant as well as non-combatant 
renown, for the way in which he repulsed an 
attack of the populace of Madrid, who had 


uttered a horrid threat of massacring the | 


French wounded, upon the Hotel Dieu. The 
mode in which Larrey won his rank of Baron 
is characteristic, and is thus told :— 


“The Surgeon-in-Chief Larrey, in order to pre- 
vent his pee being starved, ordered soup to be 
made of horse-flesh. Although Larrey endeavoured 
to spare the horses as much as possible, yet the 
French generals, who chiefly suffered, were loud in 
their complaints at their horses being turned into 
food. It was a wanton violation, as they thought, 
of the rules both of Epicurus and of humanity. 
Accordingly they complained to Buonaparte of the 
manner in which their animals had been served up 
by order of Larrey. The Emperor summoned 
Larrey, and in the presence of his staff demanded an 


explanation with a most severe expression of coun- | 


tenance. ‘What,’ said he, ‘have you on your own 
responsibility disposed of the horses of the officers 
in order to give soup to your wounded?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered Larrey. He added no more, and soon 
afterwards he heard of his elevation to the rank of 
Baron of the Empire.” 


After the battle of Wagram the French 
soldiers lavished upon Larrey marks of their 
esteem, and Napoleon, not to be behind his 
men, gave him a pension of five thousand 
francs per annum, in addition to the honour 
conferred upon him only a few weeks before. 
Larrey returned to Paris in 1809, and there 
abode two years. He was then nominated 
Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grand Army, in which 
capacity he went through the campaign of 
Russia, and was, as usual, distinguished for his 
courage and humanity. ‘To Russian as well 


jects on which to experimentalize. On | 


as Frenchman he extended his kindness ; for 
with the healer suffering is of no nation; the 
disabled foe is a foe no longer ; the true doe- 
tor’s aim is to cure without respect of persons. 
No less a personage than M. Thiers, in_no less 
a work than the History of the Consulate and 
the Empire, has taken occasion to offer to the 
name of Larrey the homage of his admiration. 
* God alone,” he says, “ has been able to know 
whether these Russians paid the debt of grati- 
tude contracted by them towards the best of 
men.” For not only did Larrey tend the 
wounds of the suffering Russians, but “on 
quitting Kolotzkoi” gave them “ money, as he 
observed many itinerant dealers from whom 
these convalescents ny rehase such things 
as were indispensable for their complete resto- 
ration.” 

We pass over the other catipaigus in which 
Larrey was engaged, always t6. his credit, and 
come to Waterloo. “As the French account 
of this last battle,” says the translator, ‘is 
not. very translatable, and would be very in- 
credible in England, it is here given.‘in the 
original French,—‘ L’armée francaise, triom- 
phante des Anglais pendant toute la journée, 
est vaincue le soir par Bliicher et trente mille 

Prussiens.”” To us it seems incredible that the 
| French should allow they were beaten at all ; 
everybody knows they won the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and they were still nearer winning at 
Waterloo, It appears,’ however, that at the 
land action the order was given,’ “+ sauve qui 
peut.” Larry’s humane feelings as a medical 
| officer would, not allow him to comply; the 
| consequence was, that in the Prussian pursuit 
, he was overtaken by some Prussian lancers ; 
| he “expected no quarter from Prussians,” and 
so fired his pistols at them and galloped off’; 
| they discharged their carbines, wounded his 
| horse, and dismounted himself, As he lay on 

the ground he received two sabre-tuts which 
| rendezed him inséensible; and he was ultimately 

taken prisoner, stripped of his property, and 
| sentenced to be shot. But he was recognized 
| by a Prussian surgeon, conducted before Geé- 
| neral Bulow, and ‘ finally presented to Field- 
Marshal Bliicher.” Larrey had saved the life 
, of the Marshal's son, and the Marshal was now 
only too glad to repay the debt. Larrey there- 
| fore returned to his wife and family, who knew 

not whether to mourn hini as dead, at Paris on 

the 18th August, 1815. 

Under the Restoration Larrey lost his post 








| ‘pension of three thousand francs” vy the 
| way, it was five thousand at p. 99), but’ in 


| 1818 “the pension was restored to hiin, and 


| about three years later the title of Surgeon’ 


| of the Royal Guard was bestowed on him 
; by Louis XVIII.” When the ashes of Na- 
| poleon were brought from St. Helena, “‘ the 
| old Surgeon of the Grand Army, clad in his 
uniform of the Imperial Guard, bent with 
age and with melancholy souvenirs, walking 
with head uncovered, though the snow fell 
heavily,” was not the least interesting figure 
in the funeral cortége. Inactivity did not 
suit Larry, and in 1841 he ‘solicited of the 
Minister of War the fatiguing and danger- 
ous mission of inspecting the military hos- 
pitals in Algeria.” His request was granted, 
but it cost him his life. Labour both of body 
and mind, combined with old-age, wore him 
out, and on his way back to Paris, he died at 
Lyons on the 24th July, 1842. He was ho- 
noured by having his name engraved upon the 
stone of the Arc-de-Triomphe, and his statue 
erected ‘¢in the Court of Honour of the Mili- 
tary Hospital of the Val-de-Grice at Paris.” 





This statue is a production of David’s chisel. 
But the old man would have himself most prized 


as Inspector-General of Hospitals ‘and ‘his! 





these words in Napoleon’s will :—‘‘ I bequeath 
to the Surgeon-in-Chief of the French army, 
Larrey, a hundred thousand francs. He is the 
most virtuous man I have ever known.” 

This book is very welcome, as are all souve- 
nirs of good, useful, and courageous men : and 
Larrey ‘was conspicuous amongst the good, thie 
useful, and the courageous. It professes to be 
‘“‘ from the French ;” does that mean a literal 
translation ? Or are there pieces ef claptrap 
and catch-penny inserted? For instance, 1s 
the sentence at page 179, “Therefore let the 
spirit of volunteer rifle-regiments be respected, 
and not respected only, but approved and en- 
couraged when their object is defence and not 
aggression,” to be found in the original French ? 
We have not the French to refer to, and our 
excuse for expressing a suspicion upon the 
subject must ‘be, first, that the sentiment is 
more like what one would expect from one of 
Swan’ and Edgar's ‘young men,” than a na- 
tive Frenchman’ ‘and; secondly, that we have 
seen @ translation from the German in which 
the translator offered to weak brethren sops of 
cant and patriotism for which there was not 
the least foundation in the original German. 





THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH.* 


Untess we aré much mistaken, Mr. Reade 
has succeeded.in producing a work which will 
survive by far the greater number of fictions 
which have been written within the last twenty 
years. The Cloister and the Hearth combines 
a variety of qualities, any one of which is 
commonly supposed to suffice for the basis of 


{a good novel. It is full of brilliant Rabelai- 


sian wit, of acute analysis of human emotion, 
of romantic narrative, and of veracious histo- 
rical painting. » It isa genuine picture of hu- 
man life; and we cannot admire too much the 
skill with which the author has brought out 
the universal characteristics of man, and atthe 
same time shown the modifications to which 
they were subjected in medieval times. It is 
the story of existence in those distant days, 
when everything external was so different 
from the externals of our own age ; everything 
internal so thoroughly identical. Unlike Mr. 
G. PB. R. James, or the author of Rookwood 
and The Tower of London, Mr, Reade. has 
made his heroes and heroines recognizable as 
men and women, in spite of the strange oaths, 
strange costumes, and strange habits of the 
fifteenth century. In the romances of these 
two popular writers of ‘‘ sensational” fiction, 
the characters are utterly impossible compounds 
of human qualities; the men are merely 
mailed, swearing puppets ; the women insipid, 
tremulous dolls, or else men disguised in satin 
petticoats: ‘they are more like articulating 
horses and mares than men and women. We 
never find in them, moreover, any attempt at 
drawing the domestic life of the middle ages ; 
we are always in’a palace, on a battle-field, in 
a cloister, but seldom or never at the hearth. 
Sir Walter Scott has been the only writer who 
has tried to paint the life of olden days in 
such colours and with such adherence to truth 
that we, who now look upon his pictures, can 
recognize the portraits of human. ancestors, 
and ean understand, or at least so many of us 
as wish to do, how the world went on in those 
times. Mr. Reade has made a similar effort in 
The Cloister and the Hearth. We discover 
that Europe in the fifteenth century was not 
altogether a bear-garden for human griffins 


* The Cloister and the Heartl. A Tale of the Middle 
Ages. By Charles Reade. In Four Vols. 31s. 6d. (Triibner.) 
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that. has read Les. Trois. Mousquetaires can ever 
forget the series of marvellous encounters, in- 
triguings, hairbreadth ‘scapes, which follow one 
another with supernatural swiftness in the 


and dragons, hacking and bewing, swaggering | mass of- ordinary~-middle-class humanity.:. we 
and cursing ; that even then there was plenty say precisely one half, because Mr. Thackeray 
of opportunity in the midst of feudalism and | never draws whole men and women, but only 
tyranny, of sieges of towns and pillage and half of them, whether it be the good or bad 








bloodshed, of highway robbery and midnight 
murders, for all the large expansiveness of the 
affections, for self-denial, faith, womanly ten- 
derness, and manly truthfulness, and, alas, op- 
portunity too for malice and avarice and lying. 
The Cloister and the Hearth is the strange 
history of two sore-tried souls who lived un- 
trumpeted and died unsung four hundred years 
ago: it is the interpretation of an old Latin 
chronicle, which tells the story of this, pair 
with curt romance. It has cost Mr. Reade a 
year’s very hard labour to recount this strange, 
eventful history without deviating from the 
historical outline. To us if certainly seems 
that this labour has not been thrown away. 
It has done something to remove the thick 
haze which hangs between most educated peo- 
ple, and a true conception of medieval life ; 
and the reader leaves the book with a vivid, 
and more than transient notion of what exist- 
ence in the fifteenth century was. Nor is it a 
rtial notion: we see the hearth, with the 
usy, anxious mother, the stern yet tender fa- 
ther, the sons and daughters with the variety 
of dispositions commonly found amongst sons 
and daughters of our own time; we are 
carried into the palaces of great dukes and 
, and even into the chamber of the 
Joly Father at Rome; we wander through 
Holland, and Germany, and Burgundy, and 
Venice, through all the manifold perils common 
to that violent epoch ; assassins, monks, bur- 
gomasters, mercenaries, chambermaids, beggars, 
passionate princesses, throng the scene ; and 
our ears are visited now by the vigorous pro- 
fanity of a Burgundian soldier, now by the 
tender accents of a betrothed maiden, now by 
the bland address of a Pope, now by the sten- 
torian roar of a dwarf, and now by the prattle 
of a child. Here, by the way, we may notice 
that according to Mr. Reade’s peculiar typo- 
graphical arrangements everybody whispers in 
‘“‘brevier,”’ roars in “pica,” and thrills your 
blood in capitals. This extraordinary method 
of measuring the pitch of voice or emotion 
may be convenient, but it is somewhat childish. 
The reader does not want to be told in typo- 
graphical accents that ‘ this is thrilling,” or 
‘that was a roar.” Here is an instance where 
variety of type is made to depict the horror 
of the intelligence :— 


“ What's that sound ? 

“IT IS THE AVENGER OF BLOOD. 

“Oh, Martin, save him! Oh, Heaven be merci- 
ful! What new mysterious peril is this ? 

“GIRL, IT’S A BLOODHOUND.” 


Such a practice may be melodramatic, but it 
is certainly inartistic and makeshift to a de- 
gree. Mr. Reade’s sentences and situations 
are generally pregnant enough to thrill us 
through and through without any mechanical 
aid whatever. 

There can be no doubt that the feature to 
which we have alluded, the careful delineation, 
namely, of the domestic and humble life of 
the Middle Ages, is due to the prevalence at 
the present day of a sentiment which it is not 
easy to describe, but which runs through every 
department of modern literature and art. It 
may be roughly characterized as a love for in- 
vestigating and interpreting the lower strata 
of social existence. George Eliot and Mr. 
Dickens are probably the two most success- 
ful workers in this branch; Mr. Thackeray, 
too, owes his popularit¥, in the main, to the 
skill with which he analyses precisely one half 


of the motives which commonly actuate the 


irres: Battier, 


half. In fiction, this sentiment is partly the 
result of a reaction against the old romancers ; 
, and partly of causes of deeper importance and 
| wider operation. The writings of Carlyle and 
| his partial disciple, Ruskin, haye been most 
| effective in developing it, by the earnestness 
| and eloquence with which they urge the down- 
| Tight necessity of looking at all things as they 
| Peally are, and show at the same time that 
| there are few things which, when so looked at, 
do not put on an aspect of transcendent beauty 
and interest.. To the poetry of Burns, also, we 
owe in a large d the banishment or volun- 
tary cessation of the ‘‘ innumerable host of rose- 
coloured novels, and iron-mailed epics, with 
| their locality not on the earth, but somewhere 
' nearer to the moon.” However, on this point 
| we need not dwell: its force is obvious to all 
| who have paid any attention to the deeper 
| significance of literature. Those who sup- 
pose that a Dickens or a George Eliot 
| choose their scenes in lower life merely from 
| individual inclination, and apart from the in- 
| fluence of a more general cause, may be left in 
| the blissful limbo of the orthodox many, who 
believe in the influence of man upon his age, 
but cannot understand or admit the influence 
| of his age upon man. Literature, like all other 
fields wherein the human intellect exercises it- 
self, is governed by broad and irresistible laws; 
and without impugning the individuality or 
originality or free will of either Dickens or 
George Eliot, we hold that the tone of their 
| works would not haye been what it is, had 
they not been preceded in the path of fiction 
by Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Gore, and others of 
the old school. We have our own opinions as 
to the excess to which this reaction may be 
carried ; the real may become so dominant, so 
all-devouring, as to leave no room for the ideal, 
‘and of the evil resulting from the banishment 
of that we need not speak. But the story 
under notice at present does not call for any 
comment in this direction. Mr. Reade has 
obeyed the tendency of the age in depicting 
the humbler level of life ; but he has also done 
what some writers are in danger of neglecting 
—he has shown forth the heroic and the idea: 
in that level. His hero is not a Duke nora 
Prince, but the son of a Dutch shopkeeper ; 
but the author takes care to bring into constant 





prominepes all his noble qualities and unshop- | 


<eeper virtues. What the true artist ought to 
develop is the noble and lofty in man, it mat- 
ters not what be his station, or rank, or cen- 
tury. That there is this nobility everywhere, 
who denies? ‘It is not the material,” says 
Carlyle, ‘‘ but the workman that is wanting : 
It is not the dark place that hinders, but the 
dim eye.” Let us give Mr. Reade all credit on 
this account. 

In his preface to The Silver Cord, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks tells us that he endeavoured to 
“* omit, as far as possible, Description, physical 
as well as moral, and to tell his story by means 
of Action and of Dialogue.” What he failed 
in doing, or at least did extremely ill, Mr. 
Reade done extremely well. e story 
progresses with scarcely any mere Description, 
and by vigorous Action and sprightly Dialogue; 
and we may add that his conversations are 
genuine dialogues, such as live men and women 
may be supposed to carry on, and not those 
ineffably wearisome palavers which, continued 
as they are for page after page, make The 
Silver Cord so unreadable. For rapidity of 
action and spirited dialogue, few contemporary 
writers are equal to the elder Dumas. Who 





TO; of that incomparable story. If an 
rathor tells us that he spore to tell his story 
by Action, let him not dare to dawdle in his 
Action. Let not our interest bak up by 
a dull dialogue without point or sparkle cover- 
ing some ten pages, and quite disproportioned 
to the progress of incident, as is the case in 
The Silver Cord. , If a story is to be told by 
Action, let there be abundance, variety, and 
rapidity. In this respect The Cloister and the 
Hearth is unimpeachable. We are hurried on 
in glorious haste through a thousand melo- 
dramatic situations and tremendous exploits ; 
the dialogue is natural and sparkling, and in 

uantity precisely proportioned to the action. 
Duri the first two volumes we are constantly 
reminded of Alexander Dumas, only Mr. Reade 
has more of the wit and humour of Rabelais 
than has M. Dumas. Mr. Reade also occasion- 
ally seasons his wit, as did Rabelais, with a 
spice of profanity, and more than a spice of 
coarseness. ‘There is a rather startling vigour 
in expressing detestation of an action, by say- 
ing that if ‘the devil himself were to be 
guilty of such a one, God would kick him out 
of hell” for it. But we may let this pass as 
essential to a true picture of the times; and 
modern fastidiousness need not be revolted at 
the strong expressions, and frank, rough s 
in which the men of other times conveyed their 
various sentiments or wishes. To our minds 
this occasional coarseness is absolutely requisite 
for the purpese of throwing into stronger relief 
the gentleness and graces which existed as 
fully behind it, as beneath the more polished 
phraseology of modern conventionality. 

The story is full of exquisite delicacy of sen- 
timent and loftiness of character, which may 
more than compensate for the occasional coarse- 
ness of language. Margaret, with all her sor- 
rows, her active perseverance, and her final 
self-sacrifice, will rank amongst the most charm- 
ing creations of fiction, or of history, which- 
ever we may assign her to. is, through- 
out, a character of consistent nobleness, and 
almost consistent purity ; and we say the latter 
in spite of the debauchery with which he 
glutted himself on hearing that he had lost 
Margaret. 


“Wine, women, gambling, whatever could pro- 
cure him an hour's excitement and a moment’s 
oblivion. He plunged into these things, as men 
tired of life have rushed among the enemy’s bullets. 

“The large sums he had put by for Margaret 
gave him ample means for debauchery, and he was 
soon the leader of those loose companions he had 
hitherto kept at a distance... . 

“ And so he dived in foul waters, seeking that 
sorry oyster-shel!, Oblivion. 

“Tt is not my business to paint at full length the 
scenes of coarse vice in which this unhappy young 
man now played a part. But it is my business to 
impress the broad truth, that he was a rake, a de- 
bauchee, and a drunkard, and one of the wildest, 
loosest, and wickedest young men in Rome. 

“They are no lovers of truth, nor of mankind, 
who conceal or slur the wickedness of the good, and 
so, by their want of candour, rob despondent sinners 


ope. 
“Enough, the man was not born to do things by 
halves. And he was not vicious by halves.” 


This and numberless similar touches convince 
us that Mr. Reade could be as successful in mi- 
nute analysis of character as he has been in a 
more superficial kind of writing. What is pro- 
bably the principal charm of The Cloister and the 
Hearth is the large variety of its excellencies : 
we have, as we have said, analysis of motive 
worthy of George Eliot; humorous descrip- 
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tion in the best style of Mr. Dickens ; cynicism ti Mr. Sharp, however, though he will of course 
asvamiable-as~that-of-Mr- ; 


’ 
and adventures as, numerous and as incredible 
as M. Dumas’s, ‘The result, of sucha combi- 
nation, even with comparatively small propor- 
tions of the various ingredients, is as delightful 
as might. be expected. 





EGYPTIAN HFEROGLYPHICS.* 


Any one taking up this volume would suppose 
that the study of |hieroglyphics was’ a novelty 
—a subject’ quite in ‘its infaney—and one, 
therefore, that any person; however ignorant, 
is fully entitled to speculate about. Eyyptian 
Hieroglyphics ; being an Attempt to Explain their 
Nature, Origin, and Meaning; such is the full 
title of the work’ before'us; and for those who 
have: never heard of Yourg, Champollion; 
Rosellini, Lepsius, Brugsch; De Rougé, Poole, 
and: Birch, such a title may doubtless lead to 
anticipations of new discoveries. ' With those 
students, however, to whom any of the writ- 
ings of any of the learned) men ‘above noticed 
happen to be known, ‘this’ “attempt” will be 
received in a'manner we forbear to characterize. 
It was a quaint remark of Lord Byron, thathe 
hoped to light ‘his pipe with the hostile criti- 
cism “he: expected on his’ English Bards and 
sa Reviewers. We venture 'to question 
. Sharpe's powers in this ‘respect ; but if he 
does niot'take more care tobe aceurate in his 
future performances, there can be no doubt 
that the probable fate of the compositions of 
Byron's reviewers will’ become, in his case, a 
certainty. 
We own that, having some knowledge of 
Mr. Sharpe's previous works, we did not expect 
much enlightenment from the pages before us. 
We-were not, however, prepared for what we 
haveireally found: in them. ‘Those who’ have 
studied the “‘ History of Egypt,” or the  His- 
toric” and‘ Critical” Notes “On the ‘Old 
aud New Testaments,” will anticipate the praise 
he gives to the author of the Diversions 
of Purley ;” but they may-reasonably question 
whether ‘all the neighbouring alphabets ” 
have been copied from the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. Grant that we have on the walls 
of some of the temples in Egypt the oldest 
pictorial representations in the world, it does 
not at all follow that the Hebrew or Assy- 
rian alphabets are taken from them. We are 
well aware that the Jews have long supposed 
that the characters of their alphabet resemble 


their names; the first letter, Aleph, for example, 
being su to exhibit some’ likeness to a 
bull's head, ‘the Beth toa house, the Yod to a 
man’s hand, &c.; but, for all this, we own we 
never could trace this likeness even in the 
modern square Hebrew characters, and still 
less when we look at the more ancient forms 
of the Phcenician: we are therefore inclined 
to consider this supposition exceedingly far- 
fetched, and mainly due to the poetical fancy 
of the race. 

We venture, for our own part, to doubt al- 
together the theory which derives all alphabets 
from pictorial representations, though we are 
quite sensible that in this opinion we differ 
from many men for whose ju(lgment and learn- 
ing we have the highest regard. On the other 
hand, we believe that the discovery of a simple 
set of symbols, to serve as the representatives 
of sounds, is a far more easy hypothesis than 
that which assumes all letters’ to be, in fact, 





degraded or modified pictures. 





* Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By Samuel Sharpe. (Moxon) | 


dissent’ from the view enounced above; cannot | 


be accepted when pleading for the: ordinary 
opinion. A. writer who tells, us that, ‘*the 
Arabic letters also seem to have been formed 
from the enchorial alphabet, which was more 
common in Lower Egypt,” and who makes the 
still more astounding assertion that ‘‘ the ar- 
row-headed. characters of Persia and Assyria 
are formed from the square Hebrew’ charat- 
ters,” is beyond the reach of ordinary reasoning. 
For the sake, however, of some of our readers, 
we: will observe that it is: simply impossible 
that-even the mostancient type of the Arabic, 
viz. the Cufic, should be in. any way connected 
with—not to say derived from—the enchorial, 
as there could have been no; Oufic writing at 
all so'early as. the: sixth century after Christ, 
nor any of this Egyptian character within some 
centuries of that period ; and with regard to 
the assertion aboutthe derivation of the arrow- 


misapplied. He might have known, as do 
almost ‘all schoolboys in this enlightened age, 
that Saracenus is nothing more than a Latin- 
, ized form of the Arabic Al-Sherki—meaning 
the Eastern, or the native of the East; and 
that it was coined, or at least brought into use, 
| by the Latin Chroniclers of the deeds of the 
Crusaders. What an Egyptian or even a 
| Coptic word has to do with the English ‘ Sara- 
| cens’ we are at a loss! to conceive: 

| ‘Mr. Sharpe is equally ingenious, and we 
think about as reasonable, when he deals some- 
| what later with the origin of money. Here is 
the passage (p. 128):'** 1211. Monry—gold, 
prt jewels, and ‘much of money, R. 8. 4. 
| The first character occurs six times on the 
( Rosetta stone, and is probably a wire of pure 
| gold bent into a ring, the form in which gold 
| was usually kept, before the invention of 
\ coins.” ‘Where does Mr. Sharpe make this 
‘ discovery, which would indeed form an ‘tera 


headed’ character, a tyro in the study of Jan-'|in numismatics, could it be proved, or even 


guages well knows—what this writer is’ so 
strangely ignorant of—that the square Hebrew 
type cannot by any means be traced earlier 
than'the centuries subsequent to the Captivity ; 
and, moreover, that the type in use before the 
Captivity is perfectly: well known from ‘the 
Phoenician inscriptions of Sidonand elsewhere. 
At the same: time it! is quite certain’ that 
the Assyrian arrow-head character ascends to 
at least. twenty centuries before the Christian 
era, a period at which no other alphabetic 
writing, is known to have existed, excepting 
the hieroglyphies of Egypt. Such statements 
as these are characteristic of Mr. Sharpe, and 
wholly destroy the little value his researches 
might otherwise possess. No student can rely 
on & writer who shows himself so wilfully ig- 
norant ; 1io ordinary reader will care fora work 
in which such. errors, to use the gentlest phrase, 
are shown to exist. 

Mr. Sharpe has some curious notions, the 
origin of which, it. is not at all easy to trace. 
Thus he speaks of ‘‘'a coin of Hadrian with the 
figures sixteen over a reclining figure of a 
river god, to denote that sixteen cubits was 
the, height, of rise in the Nile at. all times 
wished for. We have other coins on which 
the: river god is surrounded: by sixteen little 
naked children’ or Cupids; and it would al. 


most seem that the Alexandrian: artist had; 'in | 


this case, had in his mind the ‘similarity in 
sound, in the Latin language, between Cupids 
and Cubits”!—why not in the English lan- 
guage? for this. would be quite as ‘sensible a 
suggestion as Mr. Sharpe’s. The idea that the 
number sixteen over the river god refers to 
the height of the Nile inundation has, indeed, 
been suggested by Zoega and others, and must 
not. therefore be confounded with the | brilliant 
philological idea that connects ‘‘eupids” and 
‘* cubits.” But really such trash as this is not 
to be tolerated in a work professing to give in- 
struction in so grave a matter as Eygptian 
hieroglyphics; and the taste that could sug- 
gest such a miserable attempt ata joke, is quite 
in harmony with the audacity that could in- 
duce the. perpetrator of it to place it in print. 
With re to the coin we may remark, that 
Mr. Sharpe’s “ figures sixteen” are simply two 
Greek letters possessing that value, and may 
refer on this coin, as in numberless other cases, 
to the year of the reign of the emperor by whom 
they. were struck. 

In another place, we notice (see p. 104) 
the following statement :—'*An Arab race. 
M. R. 145... Perhaps the original of our 
word ‘Saracens.’” Mr. Sharpe need hardly 
have gone to Egypt for the ‘ original” of so 
common an appellation’ of the inhabitants of 
Arabia, &c., though the title is often enough 


| reasonably inferred? Mr. Sharpe can hardly 
| fail to. be aware that the earliest: known speci- 
; mens of ‘‘money” are the so-called Lydian coins, 
of the time of Croesus, or‘antecedent to him ; 
| and that, as money, these pieces, whatever may 
be their real date, are'as much coins as the 
shillings of the present day. What may have 
been used for money before these specimens is 
pure ‘speculation, and rests upon no ‘satisfac- 
tory evidence. Some people, our’ ‘friends ‘in 
Ireland for instance, are enthusiastic believers 
in what they are pleased to call “ Celtie ring- 
money ;” and perhaps Mr. Sharpe may like to 
cast’ in his lot. with the Bethams, &c. ‘of ‘this 
school. But we repeat, that all these notions 
are purely speculative, and that no one writing 
calmly and with a scientific purpose has’ any 
business to state that ‘a wire of pure gold 
bent into.a ring ”’is “the form in which’ gold 
was usually kept before the invention of coins.” 
We, literally, know nothing at all about such 
matters ; besides which, as a speculation, it is 
much more probable that the gold rings, that 
havebeen found in’ Ireland and elsewhere, 
were: used for ornaments of some kind: More 
than this, we have no satisfactory proof of the 
date to which such objects ascend ; and there 
have been students, who have attributed many 
| of them to a period considerably more recent 
than the primitive Celtic times. 








FRANCE AND PRUSSIA.* 


As Prussia has so recently invited military 
Europe to inspect the forces with which she 
purposes to cope with Louis Napoleon when 
he undertakes to avenge Waterloo upon the 
third of the great Powers, it may not be be- 
side the question to investigate the condition 
of that army and its probable chances of suc- 
cess. 

Great credit is certainly due to Prussia for 
the energy she has displayed since 1815. | Hav- 
ing a wretched strategic frontier, a wide and 
scattered territory, and a population of but 
seventeen millions, she has yet been enabled to 
hold in her hand a force of nearly seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men ready at very 
short notice to meet an invader. ‘The magni- 
ficent army which Frederick the Great as- 
sembled, though the less said about his modus 
operandi the better, was utterly destroyed by 
the battle of Jena, and the humiliating evacua- 
tion of the fortresses which ensued., In this 
moment of national degradation, when Na- 





* The Prussian Army and its Regulations, (Die Preussische 
Armee, deren Einrichtungen, u.s.w.) By H, von Kalkstein. 
(Miller, Berlin; Franz Thimm, London.) 
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poleon arrogantly commanded that’ Prussia recruits. If any of our readers happen to be 
should not have more than forty thousand men | acquainted with a Prussian officer, let them ask 
under arms, Gneisenau fortunately came to | him what he thinks of these volunteers, whom 
the rescue, and a system of universal conscrip- | the regulars most heartily detest. Of course, as 
tion was introduced. The French stipulations | the period of service is.so short, the amount of 
were cleverly evaded by repeated furloughs of | drill knocked out of the recruits is something 
drilled troops and draughts of recruits, so that | wonderful: they are at it from morning till 
the number of men capable of bearing arms in | night. But with all the teaching, practical and 
Prussia was greatly increased. The result was | theoretical, these young fellows do not come up 
shown at Kulm, and in the defeat of Vandamme. | to the beaw idéal of a soldier: they are, in fact, 
It has, however, been somewhat unfairly con- | superior to their work. The Prussian army is 
cluded, that the Prussian  ‘‘ volunteers” won | the’most moral in the world; crime’is almost 
the day ; for Marmont testifies to the fact in| unknown among the soldiers; but, unfortu- 
his. memoirs, that. the men whom Vandamme | nately, those qualities would weigh but litéle 
led to defeat, were utterly untrained recruits, against the impetuous charge of the Zouaves, 
hastily collected in France, and driven like | The last time the Prussians took the*field was 
sheep, to the slaughter, while, on the other, in 1849, against the Badois insurgents; and 
hand, the Prussians had been hard at work } although they had everything in their favour, 
drilling for nearly seven years off and on. land had only a military excursion to: make, 

Since the termination of the great war | these youngsters fell out by hundreds. From 
Prussia has undergone no territorial aggran- | this reason, then, we think that Prussia would 
disement, and hence no marked changes have | undoubtedly be defeated in a firstveampaign ; 
taken place in the. organization of the army, | for soldiers cannot be hardened \to ) os 
save that the present King; perhaps doubtful | ata moment's notice. Compel these delicately- 
of the working of the system, has given a | nurtured young men to camp out fora month, 
more prominent place to the regular army. | and the presence of an enemy would hardly’ be 


The system existing in Prussia is unique, and 
theoretically has been found to:;work well, and’) 
in so far differs from the conscription. that, 
whereas ‘in France a man may eseape by draw- 
ing a high number, in Prussia every man, from 
the heir-apparent to the son of the lowest pea- 
sant, is hound to serve the state under arms for a 
certain. period of | his) life. ,, Asa general-rule 
Prussiana are compelled to serve in the regular 
army for three years, from the ageof twenty-one 
to twenty-four; after which, they are enrolled 
for two further years.in the. reserve, from 
which they pass straight into the Landwehr, or 
militia of the first levy. Hence, as ‘a rule, the | 
latter regiments are the finest-looking in the 
serviee, being composed of muscular, well-knit 
men, while the Guards and Line regiments are 
made up of boys, as was remarked by more 
than one of the English and other’ officers pre- 
sent,.at. the recent review. Since 1851 each 
Landwehr regiment has formed a brigade with 
its corresponding Line regiment, and super- 
numerary officers have been attached to the 
latter to command the Landwehr, in the event 
of their being called out. So admirable are 
the arrangements that within four days the 
Prussian army could be doubled in strength. 
One of the marked characteristics of the 
Prussian/army is its sedentary nature: a regi- 
ment remains for years in the town of the dis- 
trict whence it derives its recruits. With the 
exception of the Guards, who are drawn from 
the whole of the State, the Line regiments are 
recruited from districts; and as the regiment 
never changes its quarters during peace, the 
men are all thoroughly acquainted. That the 
system is a bad one admits of no doubt; but 
it hardly allows alteration, for the Prussian 
army is so truly national, and so naturally con- 
aected with the stationary Landwehr; and 


again, the government have no money to spare | 


or shanges of garrison. The officers and non- 

commissioned officers, consequently, are gene- 
rally Mrpied men, and this, again, must be 
detriment] to the service, 

There is other ¢lass of conscripts to whom 
we may refer,called the one-year volunteers, 
They are membex of the higher classes, who 
receive nO pay and provide their own outfit, 
on condition of serviny but for one year. They 
are frequently attached \ the garrisons of uni- 
versity ‘owns, and attend lectures simultane- 
ously with drill. They are allowed to pay sub- 
stitutes to mount guard for them, and take les- 
sons it private from the non-commissioned offi- 





cers, i order not to be delayel by the other 


needed to complete their demoralization. 

The flower of the Prussian army, the troops 
on whom Government must rely, if they wish 
suecessfully to resist a French invasion, are’ thie 
Landwehr: of ‘the first levy. It is difficult to 


decide on their merits, for they have’ been’as. 


much decried“ on one hand-as they have been 
unduly praised on the other; but we are justi- 
fied in considering them superior to any militia 
or national in Europe. Of course they 
are not troops to send on a distant expedition, 
but we believe that they would be found equal 
to our volunteers in the event of an’ invasion 
It would certainly be far’ better for Prussia 
were her army composed entirely of regulars ; 
but: her population is so small, thatsuch a con- 
dition is impossible, and the creation of the 
landwehr may therefore be regarded as an emi- 
nently practical measure. 

The Landwehr of ‘the second levy:are com- 
posed of men exclusively past the age'of thirty- 
five, who cannot be ordered to cross the fron- 
tier, but would be employed for garrisoning 
the fortresses... They’ would only be called out 
in a case of vital necessity, for the sacrifices 
they would be expeeted to make are frightful. 
When under arms, both levies accept the same 
organization as the army, and receive pay and 
rations from Government. During peace the 
second levy are not called out to exercise, but 
the lists are carefully kept up, so that their 
mobilization would require but a short period. 
The last time they were under arms was in 
1850, and many defects were discovered, which 
have since been removed. However, the se- 
cond levy militia cannot be regarded as an im- 
portant factor of the national defences, except 
in so far as they liberate other troops, and 
thus the entire male strength of the country 
can be brought’to bear upon the invader. 

In one respect great credit is due to the 
Prussian authorities; they have paid the most 
unremitting attention to all improvements in- 
troduced into other armies. ‘They have their 
rifled cannon, about whose value a controversy 
is still going on as about our Armstrongs, and 
the whole of the men are armed with the needle- 
gun, which Prussians declare to be the queen 
of portable firearms. Its merits are certainly 
great: the gun can be fired five rounds in a 
minute ; it possesses considerable range, and 
the soldier can load without exposing himself ; 
at the same time, percussion caps are entirely 
done away with, and any of our readers who 
have fumbled over those pestilent little things 
on a cold wet day will understand the blessing 


of getting rid of them. On the other hand; the 
needle-gun las the inevitable defect of all 
breech-loaders ; after a while the component 
parts do not work with the requisite accuracy, 
and the mechanism is liable'to get out-of order, 
During the Schleswig-Holstein campaign the 
troops armed with the needle-gun found them- 
selves obliged to fire under the arm, as it was 
impossible to set the gun to, the cheek, owing 
to the gunpowder ‘flashing through the open- 
ing. ‘Then, again, rapidity of firevis no-great 
advantage for young troops, asi they are! apt to 
blaze, away and - expend their animunition. 
Lastly, -it is. a very: doubtful. point ‘whether 
great accuracy of: firing is) necessary for | ordi- 
nary troops; and. the Emperor Napoleon is so 
fully of that opinion ‘that, he has‘ ordered/the 
sights to be removed fromthe rifles of hisiown 
regiments. Hence, we donot believe that the 
needle-gun would produce, ina general action, 

eater results than our, dwn mueli-abused 
Enfield, which, for simplicity and. effect, is 
exactly the weapon,,that should be ‘placed in 
the hands of the privates. 

In one point the Prussians are undoubtedly 
inferior to. the.Freneh, and that isin their 
artillery, in spite of all the efforts they have 
made to improve it,, ‘The Italian campaign has 
produced an’ .entirely new -phase in warfare, 
and, we, now, see ,that/ actions. are — by 
the concentration of: artillery fire, followed u 
by dashing. bayonet charges: . The Imperi 
howitzers. dealt, destruction among the Aus- 
trian ,ranks;.,and: when ;the décisive moment 
came, and the, Zouaves, dashed forward: with 
their awe-inspiring yell, the Austrians, already 
half demoralized, didnot await the attack, but 
fled in. wild, disorder,.,, Fora long time a ri- 
valry has been going on between artillery and 
rifles ;, now one, then the other, gained the 
upper hand; but the ay = = of the French 
appears to give ele itively to rifled 
cannon. ,, Now, the ian army, when the 
whole of the artillery.is organized, has only a 
strength of thirty-seven thousand men, with a 
grand total of eight, hundred and sixty-four 
guus ; while the French artillery on the war 
establishment is nearly sixty thousand strong, 
with close. on..twelve hundred guns. We 
haye seen what; the French guns can do, and 


doubt is no longer -permissible about. their 


value ; while! that.of the Prussian rifled ord- 
nance is as, much; in abeyance as the effi- 
ciency of our Armstrong. guns. We know, on 
undeniable authority, that during thé Chinese 
war the latter proved as dangerous to friend as 
foe, owing to the leaden coating “ stripping ” 
| off the projectile and falling among the men 
| over whose heads it was fired; but nothing is 
known of the Prussian) rifled cannon, exce 
the arguments for and against; both probably 
charged with equal exaggeration, which have 
been put forward by military pamphleteers. 
On another point, too, the Prussians are 
very far. behi : they possess none of 
those splendid light troops who decide the fate 
of modern actions. They have, it is true, about 
ten thousand troops. called ‘* Chasseurs,” very 
good marksmen, but far inferior to the French 
ight infantry in the endurance of fatigue. 
ny young men of good family enlist in this 
rifle corps, but they have not the training or 
stamina to cope with the dashing French rifle- 
man, who has. been inured to fatigue and di- 
versity of climate from the moment that he 
entered the army. In the two great condi- 
tions of modern warfare, the Prussians, con- 
sequently, are inferior to the French. Of the 
cavalry we need say nothing, for that arm is 
equally bad in both armies; and as we know 
| that Napoleon left his cavalry almost entirely 
| idle in Italy, and has serious thoughts of abo- 
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lishing them altogether, the fate of the next 
campaign will not. be left to depend on them. 
ere is another point y: neglected in 
the Prussian army—the land transport system. 
aac the Prussian troops are as dependent 
as the English on, the Commissariat, and vital 
consequences would result from a break-down 
in that quarter ; but, the Government, being 
compelled to practise the closest economy, have 


cay. There is very little doubt that the result 
of Solferino was in great, measure owing to 
the fact that the French went into action after 
enjoying a good breakfast. of hot coffee, while 
the Austrians had. been fasting for nearly six- 
and-thirty hours; but, in. spite,of these and 
similar warnings, the Prussians have never 
found heart, to place this branch on a proper 
basis. It may be argued that, as-they would 
fight on their own. ground, they would suffer 
less from this deficiency ; but: that is a broken 
reed to depend upon, for the French possess a 
unique talent in exhausting the.resources of a 
country, and would be .in the field, with their 
numerous conps @’armée, long before'the Prus- 
sians, slow, to action) from the-very nature of 
their military, institutions, could have called 
their troops together... From, these and other 
causes, ihen, we must reluctantly arrive at the 
Peginer. eres the bp are an not have 

¢ slightest, chance of success if opposed to the 
French, and eyen.a more Siealnone defeat than 
that of Jena would be the result. People are 
Mis fond of ignoring the lessons of history, 
and fancying that because the Prussians marched 
into Paris, they might’ hold their own against 
France ; but, the parallel does not hold good. 
The French army, taking it altogether, is now 
the finest.in the world: the men have been 
inured to fatigue, and through recent successes 
march into the field with the prestige of vic- 
tory. No comparison can be instituted be- 
tween them, and, the weak, reluctant: recruits 
whom the first Napoleon alone could bring in- 
to action... Even wwith the greatest efforts, and 
by calling out every man capable of bearing 
arms, Prussia would hardly be able to bring 
together 750,000 men; while Napoleon has 
more than two-thirds that number ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice.., His com- 
pact, well organized corps would cross the 
Rhine at several points, sweep before them the 
hurriedly banded troops the Prussians could 
dispose of; and the treaty of peace would be 
signed in Berlin. 

While expressing this opinion, it must not 
be sujibiibol however, that we depreciate the 
efforts Prussia has made to attain and hold 
her present grand position-among the great 
Powers. If we refer to the census of 1847, we 
find that there were in Prussia, in addition to 
Guards, Line, Landwehr, &c., two hundred and 
forty thousand men, so far trained to the 
management of arms, ‘that they could be em- 
ployed in war. Owing to the system of cen- 
tralization, both Austria and France can bring 
much larger armies into the field, and in a 
much shorter period, than, can Prussia: but 
we cannot repress our admiration, at. the sight 
of so small a population prepared to make such 
fearful sacrifices to repulse the invader. 


aspirations which that defeat produced among 
the nationalities composing the strange un- 
wieldy complex called Austria, Moreover, 
the senseless struggle that has been going on 
between the two German Powers for the su- 
premacy, has borne fruit in a jealousy, which 
causes the Prussians to rejoice at the downfall 
of Austria, and Austrians to be now feverishly 
awaiting in their turn the moment, probably 
not so far distant, when the Prussian eagle 
will be trailed through the dust.. As for the 
rest of Germany, it may be left out of con- 
sideration: formidable though it be. through 
its numbers on paper, the army of the Con- 
federation no cohesion, while the 
regnants are actuated by such mutual jealousy 
that they would be coerced into inaction. by 
the invader, 

Is there no hope, then, for Prussia? None, 
we fear, save from the magnanimity of the 
eonqueror, The French journals have re- 
ceived their mot @ordre, and are. already ,al- 
luding to the rectification of the French fron- 
tier toward the Rhine, and hinting that Prussia 
might receive compensation elsewhere. And 
while events are marching onward to fruition, 
the Prussians seem utterly blind to their mani- 
fest destiny. We have recently returned from 
Berlin, and it was positively sickening to listen 
to the chauvinism all ranks of the army dis- 
played: the only thing to be compared with jit 
was the hectoring of the troops before they 
marched into France under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and were so soon taught to sing to a diffe- 
rent tune at Longwy. Instead of preparing for 
what is inevitable, the Prussians are singing 
their patriotic war-songs, and bemusing them- 
selves with white beer, as if the enemy were 
thousands of leagues away. Last. year they 
were in a most undignified panic; but now 
that the danger has blown over, their courage 
has returned. The poor idiots actually imagine 
that their martial attitude has created an im- 
pression on the dark, inscrutable Lord of the 
Tuileries, and that he will think twice ere at- 
tacking them. They will be only, too soon 
aroused from their dream of fancied security : 
let but the famine extend in France, and Louis 


for he is sweet on his military lore; but where 
did he acquire it? in shooting down his fellow- 
citizens at the barricades of Berlin, and in a 
few paltry actions with a handful of rebels in 
Baden... He has one thing in his favour, cer- 
tainly: he would have for his opponent the 
Emperor Napoleon, who cannot afford to allow 
any general to become too great a man, and 
who did not evince any excessive strategic abi- 
lity at Magenta; but he is a clever man, and 
not even his dearest friend can say that. of 
King William I. He is a soldier, and nothing 
more; he has an immense idea of the divine 
right of kings, and a true German pig-headed- 
ness ; in fact; it may be said of him, as of the 
Bourbons, that he has learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing. It is his mania to convert 
Prussia into a military nation, and he enter- 
tains some vague hopes of reintroducing the 
reign of :the sword instead of that of the pen, 
in which he will signally fail, should he ever 
attempt it ; and he feels spiteful towards Eng- 
iand, because his’ son happens to possess a 
mamma-in-iaw who will not see her daughter 
put upon. In short, he is just the man to be 
eajoled by a Napoleon, and purchase security at 
the expense of his honour. 





EAST LYNNE.* 


Tue authoress of Last Lynne has not failed to 
produce an interesting and exciting story. 
Generally speaking, our fair countrywomen 
perpetrate the nove: with the idea of inculcat- 
ing some great moral lesson. Mrs. Wood is 
of course so far conversant with the etiquette 
of lady literature that she does not fail to 
parade her moral. But it is easy to see that 
her. proper vocation is that of a genuine story- 
teller. All the favourite circumstances of ro- 
manee are carefully preserved. We haye love, 
murder, elopements, a trial, an election, he- 
roines of the most radiant loveliness, and vil- 
lains of the blackest dye. The hero is the only 
unheroieal personage. He is a country soli- 
citor, who presents the generally impracticable 





Napoleon will be compelled to supply his na- 


the Fren 
they will readily accept it. Next to the, belief 


article of faith is hatred for Prussia : for it was 
Bliicher who cut the Gordian knot of nego- 
tiation and compelled the allies to follow him 
to Paris; and it was the same Bliicher who 


pipe!—to hang Napoleon high as. Haman, 
could he but catch him, and would have kept 
his word, Nothing would wash out the insult 
but placing a rope round the neck of the 
statue of ‘‘ that” Bliicher, and dragging. him 
through the streets, as the Romans heretofore 
dealt with the statue of Sejanus. 

The Prussians are suffering from a most un- 
healthy delusion. They will not see that they 
haveremained stationary during the thirty years’ 
peace, and that, with the exception of the in- 
glorious campaign of 1848, and the equally un- 





With such evidence before us, we must not 
feel surprised that the King of Prussia should 
have accepted the invitation to Compitgne, or 
at the results that may emanate from it. ‘Time 
was when united Germany could have resisted 
the might of Napoleon, with some slight chance 


of success; but it has gone, never to return. | 





satisfactory invasion of Baden, in the following 
| year, their generals have had no school to. learn 
| the practical art of war. While the French ge- 

nerals have had constant practice in Algiers, 
_ in the Crimea, in Italy, and most of the great 
, names of the military fusti of the Lower Em- 
pire are borne by comparatively young men, 








tion with glory as a substitute for bread ;, and | 
ch areso strangely constituted. that, 


combination of an enormous practice and the 
finest moral sense. He is scarcely willing to 
widertake any client who cannot produce a 
certificate of character. He is the embodi- 


in his own invincibility, the true Frenchman’s | ment of all sober virtues. The incidents are 


startling, and we should be tempted to say 
exaggerated, if recent events had not shown 
us how the romance of books pales before the 
romance of reality. ‘There is no scene equal 


swore by his meerschaum-pipe—a mysterious | to that where Mr. Roberts lures Major Mur- 
and much meaning oath, sacred name. of a! ray into his chambers in Northumberland 


| Street ;.or those where the Honourable Mrs, 
Yelverton figures on the Bosphorus ; or where 
Mr. Guinness Hill entrusts a child to a nurse 
extemporized at widnight in Windmill Street. 
The interest that belongs to these pages is 
mainly tragic, and ‘sometimes is to our mind 
more of a revolting than delicate description 
The characters, with one or two remarka}e 
exceptions, are rather of a traditional dese4P- 
tion. But a subtle analysis of moti and 
character is scarcely attempted, and ¢ work 
suggests subjects of ethical interes’ which 
an adequate attention is scarcely }stowed. 
The Earl of Mount Severn With an enor- 
mous rent-roll, is overwhelmixgly in debt. ‘The 
estate of East Lynne is 9 unentailed portion 
of his property, which Ae resolves. to sell se- 
cretly. Mr. Carlyle the wealthy  selicitor, 
meets the Earl in reference to the pwehase, 





Any strength Austria may have once pos- | there is not a general officer worth speaking of | and is thrown for few hours into the wciety 


sessed, has been torn from her by the con- 


sequences of the Italian campaign—not so | his charger. In the event of a campaign the | 
much in the defeat of her veterans as in the | command-in-chief would devolve on the King, 


| in Prussia who is not fitter for his bed than for 


of his only child, the Lady Isabel Vane ‘The 


“+ East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Three Vols, 21s. 6d. 
(Bentley.) 
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young lady-is- endowed with even more than 
the traditional. loveliness of heroines. She 
has also been brought up by a judicious go- 
verness, and is represented as being bene- 
volent, sensitive, generous, and considerate. 
The same day witnesses her introduction to 
Francis Levison, and the events of the story 
are shadowed by his breaking her mother’s 
cross, This is the first instance that we meet 
of a considerable dash of superstition that per- 
vades the work, and which appears to be a 
genuine characteristic of the authoress. The 
Earl sells the East Lynne estate to Mr. Car- 
lyle, but. stays there as his guest; and the 
young lady and. the model lawyer are thrown 
much together. Lord Mount Severn dies sud- 
denly of gout. He is so deeply involved in 
debt, that his body was seized; and no settle- 
ment having been made, his only child is left 
without a sixpence, She’ goes to reside with 
the successor to the title, whose vain wife is'so 
irritated by the admiration her beauty excites, 
that she boxes the ears of her lady-guest. ‘An 





accidental visit from Mr. Carlyle finds her in- 
dignant and distressed. A sudden offer brings 
on a sudden marriage. On her part it was 
scarcely a marriage of affection; if anything, 
she was in love with Francis Levison ; but her 
husband’s noble character wins more and more 
upon her regard and admiration. 

Another group of personages must now be 
mentioned, and these demand a preliminary 
statement. A year or two before, a murder 
had been committed near East- Lynne. The 
evidence seemed overpowering against a son of 
Justice Hare’s, and. the young man’ himself 
had. fled the country. His father, the: magis- 
trate, is a kind of bucolic, Brutus, whose ut- 
most anxiety it is to. make out his. son’s mit- | 
‘imus on the charge of murder... His sister is 
the provincial beauty, a little of the Dutch 
cheese order, desperately in love with Mr. 
Carlyle, and with so little self-control that she 
reveals the fact to him after he is married to 
Isabel Vane. It so happens that Richard Hare, 
the supposed murderer, secretly makes his ap- 
pearance upon the scene, and fully persuades 
his mother and sister of his innocence. \ The 
mother being a confirmed invalid, Barbara 
frequently sees Mr, Carlyle in reference to her 
brother's case. These frequent meetings arouse 
Mrs. Carlyle’s jealousy, and. this is carefully 
fomented by the machinations of Francis Le- 
vison., Stung by jealousy, and yielding to the | 





}drel. His hapless victim, has now 
| thorouglily to despise him, and more ,than all 


| of a story of which the plot is better. con- 








; dren and her former home. Grief has tinged 


her hair; the accident has crippled her form ; 
a monstrous pair of green spectacles effectually 
conceals her eyes. She applies, under the name 
of Madame Vine, for the vacant situation, and 
is accepted. Arrived at East Lynne, the poor 
lady finds that she hag enforced upon herself a 
system of insupportable torture. She. is obliged 
to act as a stranger towards her children, and 
to witness her husband’s. constant. caresses of 
the rival who has supplanted her. The mono- 
tony of the East Lynne existence, is. broken 
by the events of a contested election, The 
inhabitants persuade Mr. Carlyle to, be a 
candidate, and, the Government send, down 
no less a personage than the infamous Francis 
Levison to oppose him. A series, of, occur- 
rences brings to light the startling fact. that 
the real perpetrator of the murder attributed 
to Richard Hare is Sir Francis Levison He 
is committed ‘to jail on a charge of murder, 
havitig also ‘undergone the preliminary ig- 
noininy of being ducked in a green, pond by 
the mob.’ “All the refinements of poetical re- 
venge are exhausted upon the unhappy scoun- 

learned 


her ‘ancient loye is now revived for, her own 
husband. Her sorrow is augmented by, the 
illness of ‘her eldest boy, who is slowly, dying 
of consumption. ‘The details of his illness and 
death are told with much pathos and consider- 
able power. The accumulation of misery is 
too much for Madame Vine, who is_heart- 
broken, and on her deathbed reveals to Carlyle 
the secret of her identity. 





This much may serve as the rough. outline 


structed and better sustained than, in. most” 
works of fiction. We have neglected to par- 
tictllarize the minor characters, one. or two 
of which are distinctly and effectively drawn. 
The’ old maid of the story is good, though 
rather of a conventional type, and with a 


remarkable likeness to various other old maids | 


whosé acquaintance we have formed in the 
course of our perusals of British fiction. But 
it is with the ‘absence of serious purpose, or 
rather with the unsatisfactory manner in, which 





questions of serious import are treated, that we 
are most dissatisfied. We must also say that 
the passage in which Sir Francis Leyison. is 


} 
| 


| prepared for anything, rather than to, oppose 


Mr. Carlyle at West Lynne, approaches nearer | 


to explain how the education and circum- 
stances of the day almost ap to be draw- 
ing woman into greater familiarity and danger 
of this most deadly sin. What is the fault in 
training or in society, that is to account for the 
foul and spreading blot of immorality? Mrs. 
Wood is quite untroubled by such speculations. 
She is not morbidly earnest to thelonts a pur- 
pose. Conventional ethics are to her quite sa- 
tisfying. She assures us generally that Isabel 
Vane has been ‘ judiciously ” educated. We 
should like: to know what Mrs. Wood’s notion 
of a judicions educatién may happen to be. 
What can that training be worth, which, at 
the moment of extreme temptation, is utterly 
unable to oppose any barrier to the tide ? 

The the of the work is furthermore open 
to grave exception. Madame Vine, in her tor- 
turing positign at the Carlyles, complains that 
she has taken up, her cross, but that it is too 
heavy for her and is killing her. Now sacred 
and pregnant language ought not to be used 
in, this por way. It is the experience 
of most men, as advance in life, that there 
is a daily cross, in full, sad, and earnest mean- 
ing, and it is well for them if they can fully 
learn and rightly use this knowledge. But a 
human being has no right voluntarily to place 
herself .in..a false and miserable position, and 
then talk of taking up her cross. Isabel 
Vane deserts the plain path of duty, the path 
of faith, repentance, and good works, to place 
herself, a position that is, no doubt, highly 
romantic, but one which is in the last degree 
indelicate, and: involving the necessity of con- 
stant subterfuge and f . The authoress, 
with feminine tact, perceives the full impro- 





| priety, but, oddly enough, this has not pre- 


vented the which we have referred to. 


| Those who wish ‘to see how the same subject 


can be handled in a good, pure, wise spirit by 

the hand. of. genius, should compare with this 

mere storyteller’s narrative the lofty strain of 

the final music of the Idylls of the King. ‘This 

r crushed woman, unlike Guinevere, is not 

y her husband’s presence roused into nobler 
life ;, does not 

‘*Tn the darkness o’er herfallen head 
Perceive the wavitigs of the hands that bless."’ 


| We would venture to recommend Mrs. Wood, 


when next she writes such a story, to study 
the pure and finished model she may find. Or 
rather we would express a hope that her sub- 
ject may be something else than the violation 


influences of the old love, she avenges herself’ to profanity than anything we recollect to have | o¢ the seventh commandment, a theme which 


on her husband by flying, with her lover. 
While they are abroad, Mr. Carlyle obtains 
his divorce, and Francis Levison comes in for 
his baronetey. He refuses to marry the mise- 
rable Isabel, and so. legitimatize her expected 
offspring. With every feeling of disgust, dis- 
dain, and repentance, she leaves: him. In 
the meantime Mr, Carlyle and Barbara have 
really become attached lovers. He explains, 
however, that he cannot marry her, as 
the Bible forbids that a man should put 
away his wife. and marry another. Acci- 
dent, however, appears to remove this obstacle. 
News arrive that Mr. Carlyle’s late wife has 
heen: Killed by a railway accident in France: 
he accordingly marries, Barbara.. The lady, 
however, ha not really been. killed by the ac- 
cident. Retavering, she reads her own death 
recorded in the Times; and feeling that she 
has‘nothing in yhe world to live for, she re- 
solves that she WM not disturb the impression 
indicated by the paysraph.. She resolves that 
she will maintain here)f as a governess. Hay- 
ing been in a family {or a coiisiderable time, 
and on the point of leawng’ it, hearing that a 
governess is required bythe Carlyles, she is 





drawn by an irresistible yewning to her chil- 





met: with in a lady’s writings for a very long | 
time. 

The main’ purport of the volume is as a, 
contribution to the sad subject, which is, re-.| 
ceiving constant illustration from the Court of 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell. We perceive that | 
even the poetical justice which we expect to 
find in works of fiction is too coarse and rough 
to be able to adjust properly degrees of guilt 
and punishment. We confess that of the two 
wives our sympathies rather go with ihe first. 
When we leave the married life of Isabel for 
that of Barbara, we feel that we have left a 
rarer, sweeter, deeper nature for one that is 
comparatively vulgar and uninteresting. Itis 
true that Isabel falls, while Barbara remains 
steadfast ; but then Barbara’s avowal of. love 
for the married Carlyle, together with the en- 
tire absence of any conscientious endeayour at 
a self-conquest, causes her not remotely to ap- 
proximate to the offence. Moreover, Barbara 
has not’ been tempted like her unhappy rival. 
We are puzzled why the temptation proved 
so potent with Lady Isabel. We can only ac- 
count for it on the theory that she has received 
a vicious education, or has been wretchedly 
neglected. It would be worth a woman’s while 





is not very edifying and probably not very in- 


| nocent. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The Stokesley Seeret. By the Author of The 
Heir of Redclyjfe, &e.. (Mozley.) To a child per- 
plexed with a moral difficulty, whether it be how 
far is it right to tease one’s brothers and sisters for 
their own , or to what extent may esthetic 
taste for the beautiful be justifiably developed into 
actual sobbing at the general bearishness of the 
world, or any other easy problem which may vex 
the juvenile conscience, this little tale will, donbt- 
less, prove a valuable aid. Those simple moralities 
which. were preached to us so entertainingly by 
Miss Edgeworth, as far as we recollect, glided 
slowly and imperceptibly into our minds, and we 
doubt if we ever discovered chat we had been 
cheated into a spiritual lesson. But here we have 
the new order of things—the modern teacher work- 
ing in the simplest provinces of life, openly preach- 
ing, dissecting, and analyzing throughout the whole 
of the entertainment ; sowing wheat and poppy-seed 
broadcast together, that the crop may be both 
goodly and gay. The story itself is of the simplest 
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acter, and we cannotcomplain that it should be 
60, as the anthoress is here, as im her former. work, 
The Little Duke, so evidently writing for, children. 
And yet there is an amount of care and vigour em- 
ployed in the conversational part, and .a loving, 
practical acquaintance with! the ins, and outs of 
children’s characters evidenced throughout the book, 
which render ‘it’ ‘far from’ wearisome to more blasé 
imaginations ‘to spend d short: time in the riotous 
school-room at Stokesley with the “‘ pleasant black- 
eyed youtig lady” who’ acts as governess, .We-un- 
derstand that it ‘is but’ a-sketch, but. the, sketch is 
well done, and the incidents, though trifling in them- 
selves, will ‘serve’ theit intended purpose of drawing 
out character. But whether |it: bea wholesome 
book for a child’s mind is quite another question. 
We cannot’ but'think that meditating on points, of 
right and wrong, even when set forth, ically in 
the form of ‘a tale, ‘is‘no more likely to lead fo. the 
formation of a Healthy of character than pon- 


dering on the way to ‘a word to perfect ortho-; 
graphy. The study of portvaitures of selfishness in 
all its varied forms and workings does: not tend to 


root out egotisin, but has rather! the contrary effect, 
for thought is thus continually thrown! back on self. 
To fe ‘tabuel Sut of ‘sélf, and: to: be rapt from. one 
ee iptident to another ithe hatin 
world, is far’more invigorating an 
furthermore, the child hikes it better... But. taking 
the tale as it is, and régarding it from.our own point 
of view as a study'of a phase of domestic life which 
may come across many of us (in a modified way, we 
trust; there were nine ‘of them); we must,own that 
it possesses 'considérable merit. |. There’ are several 
however, which, ‘as we! must. suppose) the 
interpret the mind ofthe authoress; show 
in what a véry retiarkable, ifnot comical, light she 


éxternals, ig 
clothing and accoutrements of the three elder girls 
of the Stokesley family; she says; They came in 
dressed for church in the plainest brown hats, black 
capes, and drab al frocks, rather long, and not 
very full ; not a coloured bow nor handkerchief; not 
a flounce nor fringe, to relieve’ ‘them, ,even their 
books plain brown.” ‘What: an intensity of com- 
miserative pathos is there in that, last, sentence, 
“Even their books plain brown!”) To. the, lack of 
erinoline is added'the culminating: misery of nine- 
— prayer-books, ‘in the get-up) of the Christian 

wledge Society, instead of purple and red and 
gold volumes from the ‘shelves. of Messrs. Masters 
and Co. No wonder ‘the amiable) high-church 
young lady who’ conducted their: edtcation pitied 
them, as they turned their wistfil eyes on her ele- 
gant church-service.' We did heartily, and rejoiced 
to learn that they had moroeco ones in ‘store for 
riper years, which fully accounts’ for/their, turning 
out so well at the’ end of the book ; which sequel 
likewise proves that we were right in our apprehen- 
sion that there was but a shady prospect in life for 
the boy Hal, whose.inclinations.ran counter to 
morning service on St. Barnabas’ day. We may 
notice, in conclusion, as a curious oversight, that one 
of the most important incidents in the life’ of ‘our 
favourite hero, David, aged five, is founded on the 
false assumption that a post-office order can be 
cashed without the receiver knowing the! name of 
the sender. It is well that the post-office at Bon- 
champ. is in the clouds, or perchance’ Sir R. Hill 
might take unfair advantage’ of this revelation, and 
visit his sin upon the hedd of thé unihquisitive 
young man who so lightly parted with the moneys 
of that establishment. 


Saunders, Otley, and Co.'s Shilling Pocket Over- 
land Guide to Inilia, Australia, &e. If this be * es- 
sentially the of travel,” it is also essentially the 
days of guide-books. "fhe one peculiarity of this 
class of literature is the self-complacent assumption 
of superiority with which it treats’ de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis. From’thé classic “ Murray,” who 
fixes to a fraction the salary of a: well-whiskered 
courier, or the charges of an aristocratic’ hotel, down 
to the humblest handbook to a ‘fifth-rate watering- 
place, which settles authoritatively the subscription 
to the local circulating library, or the tariff of the 
local donkey-boy, the central idea of the gemis 
“ guide- book” seems to be the presumed utter inca- 
pability of the would-be traveller to think or act 
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from the general tone of these dogmatic brochures, 
one would be led to suppose that the ages for 
whose edification they were compiled never 
assed the boundaries of their native heath, or, at 
t, that their most ambitious peregrinations had 
been limited by the neighbouring market-town or 
the county watering-place. Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley’s Overland Gude, although undeniably con- 
taining much valuable information, is not exempt 
from. this characteristic uniformity. Every page 
abounds with the most parental advice, and ex~- 
hibits the most anxious solicitude for the physical, 
moral, and intellectual welfare of the unsophisticated 
yoyageur,, Opening the book haphazard, we come 
upon the various items of a gentleman’s and lady’s 
outfit arranged in parallel columns. To the simple- 
minded ‘general reader,” it might possibly be a 
matter of some little surprise that Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, ‘and Co.should have thought it necessary to 
remind gentlemen about to proceed to India or 
Australia that such articles as coats, shirts, collars, 
boots, ‘and toothbrushes might possibly add to their 
personal comfort during a two or three months’ 
voyage; but,when he comes to peruse attentively 
the elaborate list of necessaries appertaining to'the 
male and female toilet, he cannot fail to be lost. in 
wonderment at the colossal, not to say daring, genius 
of the omniscient individual who fitst formed’ the 
conception of such ‘a philosophical and symmetrical 
arrangement, There is a mathematical exactitude 
and an arithmetical proportion about ‘this. double 
column worthy of Senior Wrangler. We cannot 
resist’ the temptation of investing a few examples 
with an, appropriate formula,—e.g. As “ twenty- 
four shirts (all long-cloth)” : “twelve calico che- 
mises,”:: “twelve shirts (linen fronts)”: “six 
cambric ditto.” Again ; As “two pairs of Paris kid 
gloves”: “three pairs kid gloves”-+-“ three pairs 
white ditto” : : “ five-ditto.cotton. gloves” (Paris dress 
cotton gloves! Di pro‘ibete piis erroremque hostibus 
illum !) : “two,pairs white ditto,” &c. Apart, how- 
ever, from the consideration of the happy proportion 
existing between the resources of the male and fe- 
male wardrobe, an interest of a purely speculative 
character attaches to a more rigorous investigation 
of the various items of the mysterious classification. 
In the first place, albeit altogether disclaiming any, 
impertinent curiosity into the arcana of the boudoir, 
we must object to the exhaustiveness of Messrs., 
Saunilers and Otley’s catalogue, that, it contains no 
mention of crinoline, unless, indeed, that important 
item be prefigared under the delicate enphemism of 
“corded ditto,” Again, we wish to know—on purel 
economic grounds—why “two pairs of lady’scambric 
unmentionables, (trimmed)” should be quoted at 11s., 
when three pairs of cambric ditto (we presume’ un- 
trimmed) are to be had for 10s. 64.? ‘Finally, what 
on earth is meant by “two air-tight cases for 
dresses, with covers” ? We have heard of covers for 
umbrellas, chairs, tables, &c., buta lady’s, * dress 
with cover” is to usa novelty. Assuming, however, 
that all these heterogeneous necessaries have been 
laid in, and our traveller fairly embarked, our 
““Guide-book” proceeds to give: sundry hints as to 
his mode and manner of life on shipboard; some of 
which are pithy and amusing enough. Judging 
from such as the following :—‘“ Keep all your boxes 
in your cabin locked, whenever you have occasion 
to leave it”—‘ Let your name be written’ in all 
your books, otherwise you are likely to lose them”— 
and, “ If you can afford to havea cabin to ‘yourself. 
keep it as much to yourself-as possible,” &e., one 
would be almost inclined to suppose’ that a sea- 
voyage had a tendency to confuse the distinction 
between meum and tuum, The most useful part of 
the volume.is undeniably a well-digested résumé of 
probable expenses of the various routes, including 
hotel charges, freight, passage, &c. ; but Heaven pre- 
serve us from the list of books recommended by 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s scribe for our perusal 
during the monotony of a two months’ voyage! 


A Letter on the Figure of the Barth. Addressed 
to G. B. Airy, Esq., M.A., Astronomer Royal. By 
Johannes von Gumpach. “A million’s worth of 
property and five hundred lives annually lost at sea 
by the theory of gravitation!” Such is the astound- 
ing prefix to a pamphlet sent to us by Herr yon 
Gumpach, in which it is attempted, on grounds of 





in the slightest degree for himself. Indeed, judging 





one bold sweep the whole fabric of established be- 
lief in physical and cosmical astronomy, and to 
fasten upon Newton, as the responsible parent of 
the accepted theory of gravitation, the crime of con- 
structive manslaughter to the extent of five hundred 
lives annually, added to & commercial loss of as 
many millions as the theory has run years! Of all 
revolutions which the bold subversive spirit of our 
age has threatened, commend us to our German corre- 
spondent for the most startlingly original and un- 
compromising. Not long ago we were called upon 
to note. the last preposterous claim of a muddled 
mathematician to the visionary glory of havin 
squared the circle: and if we failed, in a matter o 
strictly demonstrative science, to bring home to our 
friend’s apprehension the fallacy that misguided 
him from first to last, how shall we hope to force 
conviction upon a no less self-betrayed illusionist, 
whose thesis involves the mixed consideration of 
experimental with abstract reasoning ?.. The figure 
of the earth, he argues, has been subjected to er- 
ronéous caleulations; for, by the help of the very 
figures obtained-by. geodetists from. actual admea- 
surement, it, may be, shown that, our globe,, instéad 
of, being elliptically prolate at the equator, in the 
shape of an orange, is, in truth, like a lemon—more ~ 
distended ‘through the poles. The theory paiyerelty 
received since the days of the Principia, on whic 
the entire practice of nautical astronomy and prac- 
tical navigation has been made to rest, is traced by 
him to an erroneous measure of the arcs both of 
latitude and longitude. “Evéty éxisting chart and 
sea-route having been elaborated under the as- 
sumption of this hypothesis, it follows that the 
locality of rocks, shoals, and other maritime dan- 
gers, has all. along been misplaced in greater 
or less degree: the amount of error in many 
cases extending to more. than, five miles and 
upwards, in the vessel’s course. Estimating the 
proportion of loss to be assigned to so exten- 
sive a source of error in the registered average of 
marine casualties, it is easy to exhibit the appal- 
ling total which heads his brochure, as the constant 
inevitable percentage of disaster due to the ortho- 
dox fallacy of gravitation. We are comforted, how- 
ever, concerning our mariners and underwriters, 
threatened as they are by our would-be scientific 
alarmist, even if our reflection, fails to,appease his 
own misgivings on behalf of science and humanity, 
For it is obvious that, be Mercator exact or not in 
projecting nominally the unseen peril at a certain 
degree or minute in latitude or longitude, the navi- 
gator, guided by the same calculations, will be equally 
well advertised of its proximity. Little matters’ it 
whether the string which measures the distance to 
the buried treasure from your door, give its secret 
tale in yards or furlongs, so you’ can go over the 
ground with the identical length in your hand. ‘The 
man who finds his way to the Bank, through a fog, 
by the number of crossings, will get there: all the 
same, however far out he may be in the calculation 
of mere mileage. But, this simple consideration 
apart, all anxiety, we need hardly say, will be dis- 
pelled by going with a little care over our author’s 
premises. It is not true that “all plumb-lines or 
normals to the surface of the earth, prolonged, inter- 
sect each other in the earth’s centre.” Were it so, 
neither his lemon, nor our orange, but/a billiard-ball 
would be its familiar analogue. Nor, if he will but 
accommodate his point of view to Sir John Her- 
schel’s and take his measure of curvature from with- 
out instead of within the circumference, will he find 
reason to challenge that philosopher's, and al! eda- 
cated men’s, belief in the decrease of the eayth’s 
sphericity towards the poles. The slight devictions 
between the observed and calculated figure’of the 
globe, on which he lays so much see are ade- 
quately, if not yet perfectly explainedyby minute 
unavoidable errors of observation, cofibined with 
local inequalities of surface and mas, caused pro- 
bably by the operation of the earthy cooling. 


Partnership ; a Story of the Gemmercial Crisis of 
67. (Hall, Virtue, and Co.) Jiis in the lot of a 
reviewer to have read’ bad buoks, but it is seldom 
that he is called upon to wade through sucha mass of 
nauseous and unwholesome matter, as is contained 
in this volume. | We candidly confess we have not 
read it through; in fay that we have been utterly 





theoretic and experimental science, to overthrow in 





unable to do so. The book is beneath contempt ; 
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too foolish to excite a smile, too feeble to excite 
anger. The English is bad, the tone is bad, the 
spelling is bad, and everything is bad. ‘The lan- 
guage in some parts is unquotably disgusting ; 
and we may illustrate the originality of the book by 
such aphorisms as the following :—“ As each year 
rolls over our heads, ’tis another of our life gone 
“ Money is doubtless the ruin of many.” The only 
real piece of wisdom throughout the yolume consists 
in the absence of the author's name. 


Seasoning for a Seasoner ; or, the New “ Gradus 
ad Parnassum.” A Satire, By Brook B. Stevens. 
(Tritbner.) This satire upon a satire, this Austinade 
against Austin, reminds one somewhat of Swift's 
well-known lines :— 

“So naturalists observe, a flea 

Hath smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Thus every poet in his kind 

Is bit by him that comes behind.” 
We are sorry that Mr. Stevens should have wasted 
his time in writing these clever verses on such a 
subject. Mr. Austin is probably repenting him of 
his late absurdities, and it is inconsiderate to recall 
them. The public is willing to forget them, in the 
hope that he will write something worth reading at 
a future day. Let Mr. Stevens beware of falling 
into the folly of the writer whom he is attacking. 
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THE SHAKESPERE GARDENS. 


We have great, pleasure in egies. a letter 
we have received from Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
the well-known, Shaksperian, scholar, who has 
written with the view of procuring the pur- 
chase of the garden of Shakespere at Stratford- 
on-Avon, which is to be sold on the 25th, of 


members of the community, will go’ into. the 
hands of some speculator, whose sole object 
may be to turn his purchase to account, with- 
out regard. to the sacred associations of the 
spot. We commend Mr. Halliwell’s letter to 
the careful perusal of our. readers, and his 
laudable generosity to their imitation ; we sin- 
cerely trust that his appeal may not haye been 
made in vain -— 


“ Sir,—I entreat you.to lend your aid im an en- 
deavour to avert from England a disgrace which, in 
the judgment of posterity at least, if not in that of 
our own generation, will be estimated as equalled 
only by that which would be inflicted by a success- 
ful foreign invasion. 

«Tt would. have been better if persons of more 
influence than myself had interfered. As it is, no 
one else making a sign, my feeble effort in a great 
cause may not be thought altogether presumptuous ; 
or, at least, an excuse for it may be found in its 
sincerity and earnestness. 

“New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, the spot on 
which Shakespere passed the last twenty years of 
his life, and where he died, is not only for peremp- 
tory sale on the 25th of this month, but the attrac- 
tion of its ‘extensive frontage in the town’ is held 
out invitingly to speculative builders. 

“A yolume of sentiment might be written on this 
threatened desecration. It would not add to the 
effect of the simple announcement on the mind of 
any one appreciating the importance of preserving 
to England, and for the world, this national sanc- 
| tuary. 
| The owners of the property are not to blame. 
| They advertised it first in the name of Shakespere, 
, and there was no response on the part of the public. 





a 


Perry (R.), Contributions to. an-Amateur: Magazine, second , They. are now..tryin 
edit 
Peverley and Hutt’s Bankruptcy ‘Act, third edition, with | £3,000 was asked, an d the 


to make the most of it by 
selling it as a mere investment.” Tit the former-case, 
roperty was bought in 
at something like £1,200. Itstrikes me that, under 
all circumstances, £1,500 would be now a fair offer 
on behalf of the public, and a sum that would pro- 
bably secure it. 

« There is no time to collect this sum by driblets ; 
but surely, among our wealthy classes fifteen, persons 
can be found who will put down their £100 each, 
and so settle the matter. I should not myself be 
justified in beimg one of the fifteen, who must be 
sought for among persons of wealth, but in one not 
at all unlikely case I could assist the object in eyen 
probably a more effectual manner. If, the subserip- 
tions promised are liberal, but still of an inadequate 
amount, sooner than allow the a to go into 
the hands of the builders, I would, af the subscribers 
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are content toleave the matter in. my hands, ad- -, 


vance any sum necessary, not ex ing £400, with- 
that that amount, if time were l, could. 
collected in’smaller sams. ne, 
I feel sure that) remittances, for such an objecs, 
would flow in liberally from the colonies and from 


ferences in the latter country. 


say exactly what will bedone, with it,. ap 
then, as soon as the subscriptions are sulicientt 
cover the expenses of purchase, to transfer the, pro- 
on the éxpress conditions that, the public. be alyars 
freely admitted, and that no erection of avy, nd 
be ever permitted in the gardens... This is the and 
thing to guard agamst—-to. prevent the spot bein 

messed ‘and! cockneyfied. Some years. ago it, was 


of the poet,—jastas’if Shakspere wants any monu- 
ment but that of his works. . The only, monument 
I should’ erect would be one ontside, the gates of 
New Plaee, recdrding to posterity in enduring mar- 
‘ble the honoured names} of the fifteen through 
| whose interposition the sacred spot was preserved. 
“Those who aré inelined to assist-in earryimg out 
| this object will oblige by. at: once, communicating 
| with me at Nov 6, St. Mary's Place, West Brompton, 
near London. After the ‘sale: is over I will, duly 
render ‘an account of my’ stewardship,and in the 
meantime, being well acquainted wi the locality, 





\ 


the present month, and which, unless there. is | it would give me. pleasure to answer any, inquiries 
a combination on the part of the more liberal. } 


on the subject. 

& Tt thustibe recollected that time presses. On the 
| osth (next Friday), if nothing be done to avert the 
| calamity, im all’ probability the gardens of Shake- 
| spere will be handed over to the mercies of the spe- 
culator, and before many months are over we shall 
have tasteless erections of red brick where all should 
breathe of’ poetry, the honeysuckle, and the eglan- 
tine, « Your obedient servant, 

« J. O, HALLIWELL,” 
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MACAULAY’S ELECTION FOR LEEDS. 
i. 


WE now proceed with our account of the election 
for Leeds. On looking over the old newspapers of 
the period, we are able to perceive the remarkable 
advance which. has. been made in every direction. 
The old stage coaches are still running ; criminals 
are being executed for forgery and sheep-stealing ; 
the Times is below the level of any penny paper of 
the present time, the modern leading article being 
almost unknown; the Haymarket is still a market 
for hay. This fearful Reform excitement is pervad- 
ing the country, associated with events that have 
become historical—the firing of ricks, the Bristol 
riots, the suicide of Brereton, the thrilling scenes at 
the trials of the misguided rioters. The election at 
Leeds was prominently before the public, and re- 
ceived considerable attention from the metropolitan 
press. We think that the impression left by Macau- 
lay’s conduct at this time gives an idea of great 
elevation of character: not many candidates mani- 
fested such sturdy self-dependence. In the month of 
June he paid a visit to Leeds. We learn from the 
papers that “at half-past eleven (Wednesday, the 
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proposed to raise a monument here: to the memory 


' out interest, for a limited time, hoping and Daherine a 
If not in England alone, 


America, notwithstanding the present uubappy dil. 
“Tt is right, when asking the | public for money, 40.,. 
HAPOSEy,. 
ient to 
the p 
perty to the corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, but 
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13th) Mr. Macaulay reached Leeds, having travelled | These events we may look upon with just pride, and 
post from Calne, after his re-election for that borough: | in looking at them we cannot but feel hope and con- 
he had, of course, travelled all night. Being recog- | fidence for our country, hope and confidence for the 
nized'as he entered the town, hé was'conducted to the | human race. When it is said that there is danger 
rotunda of the Cloth Hall; where the Conimittee wus | in extension of power to the people, I say the very 
sitting; and ‘after receiving their hearty and joyous | manner in which they have attained it is a proof 
welcome on his arrival in the town, he drove to the | that they will not abuse it. The firmness, the in- 
house where ‘he’ was to’ stay during’ the very short | telligence, the organization, the constitutional and 
time‘ he was able’to remain ‘in Leeds.” Public and’ { peaceful spirit that they have shown, prove they are 
parliamentary business ¢ompelled “him, we believe, | entitled to the franchise that is given to them. On 
to leave for London the next day, ‘The following | these things I reflect with perfect joy.' If we had 
is the report of his speech :— obtained the Reform Bill by arms, ’I might have 
pal Ge doubted if liberty had not been bestowed on a people 
“Geutlemen,-—I very much fear that it-will be out | not fit yet to use it. Now'no such doubt is Jeft. 
of my power to vindicate before you the kind an@ ‘The very manner in which victory has been obtained 
too flattering compliments which’ ‘my friend’ Mr.’ js a pledge that it will be wisély and honoutably 
Bower: has paid me. I am not certainly unaceus- | ysed, For, Gentlemen, consider that on the use you 
tomed ‘altogether to public speaking; but om this | now make of the power you have obtained depends 
occasion I feel.an' embarrassment such as I never } whether that power shall be’a blessing or a ‘curse. 
have felt before : ‘the extreme kindness‘and warmth | Gentlemen, you know well that no institutions, no 
of that reception which I have met with from you | laws, however good, ¢an make freenien of men who 
quite overpowers:me. ‘The pleasure'which I feel on { are morally and intellectually in’ bondage. “You 
this day is no selfish pleasure, for I'well know—in- | know that ‘when vice and ‘vindictive passions’ prevail, 
deed, it is: impossible it should ‘be otherwise—that | hills of rights, charters;ana constitutions, leave men 
your kindness to me arises not from personal consi- | as much slaves as they found'them. You know that 
derations, but solely from your firm attachment to | the true ‘secret of “all wisdom’ is expresséd it! those 
those’ great principles of which I have been a sin-'| noble words uttered by divine wisdom, ‘If the truth 
cere advocate. ‘From the bottom of my heart;Gen- |‘ ynake you frée, you shall be free indeed.’ “I firmly 
tlemen, I'thank’ yow for the! kindness of your recep } trast, therefote, thit the ‘powet’ now’ bestowed on the 
tion, and with all sincerity T:assure you that if it} Eyptish people will be used in a manner honourable 
shall be your'pleusure’ ‘to reposé in me’ that'high'| to theiseives and tending to promote the publie¢ in- 
trust which, ‘uninvited; I should never: have: pre-'| terest, I think I distinctly see’ before’ me along 
sumed to solicit, but which, when offered, I'showld’) vista of peaceful and happy years, in whieh the 
think it pusillaminity to decline; Iean with all-sin-'| people will be obedient because the Government ‘is 
ccrity assure you that you shall/receive fromme, not '} liberal,—yedrs during which those: who lived’ by 
flattery, not ‘servility, ‘hut: faithful, careful; and in-\| ghnsés, and those who'lived by trading On the dise 
dustrious service. I find it difficult ‘to-express my |‘content which abuses generate, will alike find. their 
gratification at seeing such an assembly convened at’ traffic destroyed——years during which we shall see 


ova 


such atime, Allthe history of our own country, 


the hustings: this was after some time, and with _ 


much difficulty, effected, and Mr. Macaulay then 
Tesumed his address.) Gentlemen, your eneinies 
have heard me when I ted in your cause, and I 
hope you will hear me whilst T address yourselves. 
The only charge which malice can prefer against me 
is that which I have seen in a placard on your walls, 
namely, that Tama placeman. On that subject T 
trust you will hear a few words. Gentlemen, is it 
your wish that those’ persons who are thought wor- 
thy of the publicconfidence should never possess the 
confidence of the King? {sit your wish that no 
men should be ministers but those whom no popu- 
lous’ places will take as their, representatives? By 
whom, I ask, has'the Reform Bill been carried ?) By 
tninisters, ‘Who have raised Leeds into the situation 
to return members to Parliament? It is by the 
strenuous efforts of a patriotic ministry that that 
great effect has been produced: 1 should think that 
the Reform ‘Bill had done: little for the' people if 
under it ‘the ‘service of the people was not consistent 
with: the ‘service ‘of the Crown.’ Of the placards 
against me on your’ walls, all those which deseend to 
details are directly false. 'Tt'is not true ‘that T have 
accepted'a place of £1500 a year’ Under the’for- 
mer Goverimient a’ seat at the India Board was little 
better than ‘a'sinecure with £1500. year; wnder the 
present Government it will be an efficient’ office with 
£1200. ‘lt is not true that there is‘any patronage, 
or anything whatever, direct or indirect; which ‘swells 
the value ‘of: the place to £2000 a year. | I will ex- 
plain to you, Geritlemen, fully, under what cireum- 
stances I-accepted office. :: When. that excellent and 
honourable man, and true friend of the people, Lord 
Althorp, told'me that Government desired to see me 
in that situation, I told him ‘that would not! have 
accepted it if: Tthought it-was a sinecure ; that! on 
that'subject I had made the closest inquiry, and that 
T had found that; though under former Governments 


all the history of ‘other countries, furnishes nothing 
parallelto it: Great deliverances ‘have; indeed) at 
other times been wrought for oppressed nations, but 
they have generally been ‘wroughtby ‘thé sword. 
They have been wrought in the midst, of confusion, 
agitation, confiscation, and massacre, kat the 
great events in our own former history, and in every 
one of them which, for importance, we can venture 


to compare! with the Reéform: Bill, we shall: find’ 


something to disgrace and tarnish the achievement. 


the os eigen oe over both these classes of ene- 

mies, who Have of late’formed a coalition to destroy | ‘it had:degenerated into'a-sinecure; it might be miade 

the Reform’ Bill—the enemies of all order; and the'|'a most éfficient and useful office, and that:on a great 

enemies of all liberty.’ Gentlemen, with feelings of |\question, “most interesting to: humanity, most inter 

the most sincere ‘gratitude, and T may add, of friend - | esting to trade, most interesting to every feeling 
| 





ship and affection, for that town ‘in which'I ‘hhave'! that: could interest an honest public many: it would 
received such marks of kindness as I feel I coutd not,| be in my power to tendermy country greater service 
deserve, T now bid you for a short. time’ farewell. | in office than I could as an individual member: of 
If, as you have given me reason to hope, a perma- | Parliament. ‘With such feelings and such wishes, 
nent connection shall be established between us, it’! ‘Gentlemens have acsepted office : I will hold it only 
will often be my duty to meet you, and whether we | while'Ican hold’ it ;with honour. ' My opinions on 









Look, for instance, at that great: event-which hap- 
ned on the 15th June six centuries ago; when the 
reat Charter was signed. It was by the assistance 
of French atms ‘and of Roman bulls that King John 
was harassed’ into ‘piving ‘that: charter. Again, in | 
the ‘times ‘of Charles L.| how mueh’ injustice, how | The following'is a report of another speech. We 
much crime, how much bloodshed’ and niisery did it | transcribe the bye-play and the incidents which are 
cost to assert the liberties of Hnglanda!’ But in this | interesting and characteristic enough of ‘a contested 
event, great and important as it is in substance, I) election ~~ 
confess I think it still’ more important; from’ the ‘| 
manner in which it has beew achieved. Other coun- [tiot merited those signs of kindness and approbation 
tries have: obtained deliverances: equally signal'and | with which a large part of this great community ‘has 
complete, but in no country has that deliverance | thought fit to receive me. But of this, Gentlemen, 
been obtained with such a peace; ‘so entirely’ T am convinced, that I have not, from any part of 
within the bounds of the Constitution, with all the this great city, or from any part of ‘the people of 
forms of law observed, the government of the coun- | England, merited ati unkind or discourteous recep- 
try proceeding in its regular course, every man go- | tion. T am not awaré that in any partof my public 
ing forth to his labour until the evening :—in no | conduct I have been guilty—(here interruption’ was 
other country, I say, has such a system of abuse | occasioned by some person in the crowd addressing 
been overthrown, or could it have been ‘overthrown, | an observation to Mr. Macaulay which he did not 
but by a civil war. France’ boasts, and with’ jus- | distinctly hear ; he said)}—I should be ‘extrémel 
tice, of her three days of July,’ when her people | obliged if the gentleman who makes any animad- 
rose, the mnilitary were attacked, the pavements were | versions on my conduct will make then openly; let 
torn up, barricades fenced the streets, shops filled | him state what is the charge he brings against me, 
with arms were attacked, and the entire’ popula- | aes I pledge myself ‘to‘answer'it. Gentlemen, the 
tion of the capital in arms successfully v: ted | situation in which I stand before you is not one of 
their liberties. They boast, and justly, of those my own secking. » I never dreamed of soliciting the 
three days of July; but I will boast of our ten | high and important trust of representative from this 
days of May. 1 will boast of the great victory | great city. But, at the request of ‘many hundreds 
achieved atthe time when the retirement of Mi- | of persons, I was induced to make my appearance 
nisters left the great offices of state unoceupied. | among you; fecling that it would not’ be modesty, 


agree or disagree on any public question, I give you 
my solemn pledge that nothing ‘in my political life 
shall make ine ashamed to look upon you as T look 
| upon you now.” 





We, too, fought a great battle, but it was with | but cowardice, in such times as the present, toavoid | 


moral arms; we, too, placed an ‘impassable barrier | public trust when that trast is offered by honour- 
between ourselves and military tyranny ; but we | able and res ble persons. (Renewed disturbance 
fenced wurselves only with moral barrieades. Not | proceeding from the quarter from which the opposi: 
one crime committed, not one acre confiscated, not | tion had proceeded at the very commencement of 
one life lost, not one instance of outrage or attack Mr. Macaulay’s speech.) Gentlemen, I trust I'shall 
on the authorities or the laws. Our victory has not | not have to ask for a hearing in vain. (Here the 
left single family in mourning. Not one single ‘uproar was renewed, and became extremely loud, 
tear, not one single drop of blood, has sullied the accompanied by demands that: the coach on which 


“Yam perfectly aware, Gentlemen, ‘that T have | 


| 





pacific and blameless triumph of a great people. Mr, Macaulay spoke should be taken to'the front of ' 





all great public questions remain unchanged. [do 
not deny that ‘on some particular questions it may 
occasionally be desirable an@ necessary for official 
men-+as it is desirable and nécessary for every man, 
official or not, who co-operates with others—to sus- 
pend orto delay fora time pressing forward things 
which he thinks most’ important. | That there ‘may 


‘be government there must be co-operation; that 


there maybe co-operation. there must) be compro- 
mise, ‘The Reform’ Bill itself is a compromise. 
What should we have done if one man; because he 
was ‘for triennial ‘patliaments—if another,’ because 
he -was for: scot-and -lot) suffrage —+ if) another, 
because he was for district: representation—had 
each brought forward’ his’ own ‘plan, and had 


“not united in support of that: plan of which we are 


met this day: to celebrate the triumph ? On ques- 
tions, therefore, on' which honest men may makes 
compromise, ‘I will make: it, and on no‘other. ‘But 
this I say; that my attachment: to the great’princi- 
ples’ of, civil: and religious» liberty, ‘of freedom of 
worship, freedom of discussion, and freedom: of 
trade, remains unaltered and unalterable. I accept 
office because: I believe I can’ act with more effi- 
ciency; as I) certainly will with undiminished’ zeal, 
in support of these great objects. Gentlemen, 'my 
claims, such as:they are, are before you. ‘Ihave no 
disposition to speak of: them’ boastingly;' and still 
less have I disposition to speak disparagingly, in-his 
absence, of any gentleman who may ‘think: fit ‘to 
engage against me in’an object of honourable am- 
bition, and in the pursuit of a great public trust. 
If there is to be a contest at’ Leeds, whatever may 
be its course or its issue,'to this I pledge myself, 
that nothing inconsistent with’ the ‘conduct of an 
Englishman or a gentleman, nothing calculated to 
assail private character, nothing of vindictive feel- 
ing, nothing tending to leave # pang in'the mind of 
any man after the election’ is over, shall be done or 
shall be countenanced: by me, Gentlemen, whiut- 
ever claims I have on your support are-of a ‘public, 
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notorious kind. [Here considerable interruption was 
made to Mr, Macaulay’s further proceeding, by a 
person in the crowd asking Mr. ieaeaien what he 
thought of Mr. Sadler’s Factory Bill.} Gentlemen, 
my auswer to that question is that I agree with the 
principle of the Factory Bill. Of its details, know- 
ingeaning myself, I am sorry to say, of the parti- 
c operation of the manufacturing system on 
this subject, I am not able to judge. You are aware 
that a committee has been appointed, selected, I 
believe, by Mr, Sadler himself (a voice in the crowd 
‘ No, no’)—well, be it so, or be it not, I say that to 
the principle of the Factory Bill I assent. The de- 
tails of a measure for protecting children from being 
overworked, and from every kind of cruelty, I can- 
not pronounce upon; I cannot know what is the 
extent of the evil till the evidence on this Bill shall 
be in my hands, It will shortly be in: my hands, 
and I will then give it my best attention, I will 
give no other pledge than this, that I will assent at 
any sacrifice to any measure that may seem to me 
necessary for protecting children from overworking 
and cruelty; but whether the provisions of Mr. 
Sadler’s Bill be proper and efficient, is a question 
I cannot determine till I have the evidence before 
me. This is my answer, and whether it be popular 
or unpopular, I trust.you will think it fair and 
open. [Here great disturbance, and a long inter- 
ruption was produced by Mr. Oastler pushing for- 
ward through the crowd, and insisting on being 
allowed to ask Mr. Macaulay some questions, 
Great opposition was made to. Mr. Oastler being 
allowed to speak, on the ground that he was not an 
inhabitant,of the borough; he manifested a deter- 
thination however to be heard, and. being seconded 
by those parties in the erowd who had been listen- 
ing to his harangues, he struggled to the side of the 
coach from which Mr. Macaulay was speaking, and 
at length contrived to get upon it, though at the 
expense of his coat being torn up io the top of his 
back. At the same time Mr. Ralph Taylor suc- 
ceeded, though with much difficulty, in ascending 
the coach on the opposite side. The roof of the 
vehicle being now so much crowded as to render 
standing upon it dangerous, Mr, Macaulay quitted 
it and ascended the steps of the Cloth Hall, the 
place from which it had. been originally intended 
that the candidates should speak. ] 

At this period three cheers were given for Mr. 
Macaulay and three for Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Macaulay, being here very loudly and gene- 
rally called for, addressed a few observations to the 
necting before it broke up. He said: “Gentlemen, 





you have heard what. are my principles; you 
have them in writing. I feel I can, with perfect | 
confidence, give you this pledge, that those principles | 
I never will desert. Ihave held'them in bad times, 
and I shall assuredly not desert them now. Gen- 

tlemen, I fully e with my honourable friend 
who lately addressed you (Mr. Richardson) in the 
opinion that the Reform Bill is not an end; it 
cannot, in its nature, be an end; it can only be a 
means. Reform of Parliament, like all reforms of 
Government, is good only so far as it tends to pro- 
mote the happiness of the great body of the people. 
I am sure that to an, assembly so enlightened as 
this, it must be obvious that the bad government 
cannot act directly and suddenly and violently on 
the comforts of the people; it cannot rain down 
provisions into their houses, it cannot give them 
bread and meat and wine ; these things they can 
only obtain by their own honest industry, and to 
protect them in that honest industry and secure to 
them its fruits is the end of all honest government; 
and the mode in which that ‘end is. accomplished is 
the test by which all governments must be tried. 
I have never held out to you—you would despise 
me if I had held out that there will be immediately, 
as the results of the Reform Bill, full labour and 
full meals for all; but this I do say, that by just 
and wise legislation, by strict economy in every part 
of the government, by adopting a system. with re- 
gard to trade that shall give freedom to capital and 
industry and open new markets to commercial en- 
terprise ; by such a system, I firmly believe, that 
the prosperity of the country will not only be re- 
stored, but carried toa point far higher than it has 
ever hithertoreached. I donot, I cannot despair of the 
fortunes of a people so great, so intelligent as this. 
When I look, indeed, at the magnitude of our public 
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debt and our public burdens, I see some things to 
alarm me,, But when I remember that burdens far 
less terrible than these were represented as likely 
to destroy the nation; when I reflect that two 
hundred years ago, a debt of twenty millions would 
have seemed incredible, that one hundred years 
ago a debt of two hundred millions would have 
seemed visionary, and that fifty years ago if 
any person, had mentioned the amount.of the pre- 
sent debt people would have said that he told them 
a fairy tale; when, moreover, I see the industry of 
the people and their intelligence, which gives, that 


industry fair play,—as we at the present look back 


with contempt at the statesmen, who, said that a 
debt of two hundred millions would be the ruin of 
the country, so I believe our grandchildren, seeing 
this country becoming greater and happier, and all 
her social, institutions improving, will smile at, the 
idea that our present. debt, should be, the, means of 
dragging down the nation to.destruction. No na- 
tion of which the heart is sound, no,nation of which 
the head is clear, ever can decay. I feel perfectly 
convinced that the Reform Bill will take away. the 
causes which for years past have prevented the in- 
dustry and) the prosperity of the country. from 


spreading as it would have done. ,And if I have 


the pleasure to. see twenty years hence thejcitizens 
of Leeds gathered in this place, I, expect, to see this 
town, which has.already done so much and spread 
so far, and reared such noble institutions-—its trade 
being furnished with wider markets, and its industry 
stimulated by. stronger motives—arrived, at a de- 
gree of wealth and prosperity such as may now 
seem visionary to anticipate,, Gentlemen, 1. must 
instantly, without the delay ofa single day,? return 
to Parliament, to stand by those who havestood by 
us-—to help the Scotch and Irish with their Reform 
Bills; and I shall carry back with mea. stronger 
motive, if possible, than I have ever before had to 
promote the cause of Parliamentary, Reform, and 
to further every question that can improve the con- 
dition of this great people.” 


The next extract is highly interesting. It relates 
chiefly to the religious opinions held by the illus- 
trious historian, An attempt had been made to ex- 
cite a feeling of dislike against him on the ground 
that he was a Socinian or a Deist. There are few 
who will not sympathize with his hearty indigna- 
tion, and condemn theunprincipled effort to influence 
the fate of the election by the improper use of these 
sacred considerations. In reference to the question 
involved, we may observe, that nowhere in-his wri+ 
tings is there any definite confession of religious 
faith, and that among the friends of his. family, 
many of whom were associated with the Evangelical 
movement of the day, we. believe it was a miatter of 


regret that he ceuid not be considered. to belong to | 


their body. This is.a subject on which we shall not 
proansie content. with Lord Macaulay’s assertion, 

orne out by a simple, self-denying, charitable life, 
that he was a Christian. Archdeacon Sinclair, the 
incumbent of the parish where he died, shortly 


| afterwards made in a sermon an interesting state- 


ment respecting him. 

A person in. the body of the saloon exclaimed, 
“ An elector wishes to know. the -religious creed of 
Messrs. Marshall and Macaulay.’’ 

Mr. Macaulay (hastily rising from his seat).— 
“ Who calls for that? ” 

Answer-—* I do.” 

Mr. Macaulay.—* May I see him stand up ?,” 

The confusion that here ensued is indescribable, 
Mr. Macaulay several times demanded that the in- 
dividual should stand upon the form; and his sup- 

orters who were around the gentleman insisted:that 
fr, M.’s wish should be complied with. A number 

of voices called—‘ Turn him out ”—“ Shame ”— 
“Hear him.” At, length the chairman. requested 
that the person should stand up, that order might 
be restored. 

A gentleman accordingly stood up, who proved 
to be a local preacher in the Methodist connection. 

Mr, Macaulay.—* 1 must say that I have heard 
with the greatest shame and sorrow the question 
which has been proposed to me; and with peculiar 
pain and sorrow do I lear that this question was 
proposed by a minister of religion. I do most deeply 


regret that any person should think it necessary to | 


make a meeting like this an arena for theological 


discussion... I -will not, be. a. party to turning this 

assembly to such a . My answer.is short, 
| and in one word—I regret, that.it should be neces- 
| sary to utter, it, Gentlemen, I ama, Christian, 
| (Cheers.) .Gentlemen, this is no subject. for hearty 
acclamation, I have done; I will say no: more ;, no 
man shall have to say of. me that I was the person 
who, when this disgraceful. inquisition. was entered. 
intoin an assembly of Englishmen, actually brought 
forward the most sacred subjects to be canvassed 
_ here—who brought forward these subjects to be a 
matter for hissing or for cheering. If on any future 
occasion it should happen that: Mr. Carlisle:or Mr. 
Robert Taylor should favour any large: meeting with 


not have it to say that Ijset the example. .Gentle- 

men, I have done;- I telk-youyL willsay mo more; 

and. if the-person. who: has thought fit to.iask this, 
question has the feelings, of a ‘persomwa of be+; | 
ing a. teacher, of religion, he wilknot, Ithink, ree |: 
joice that he has.called me forth? «| 

Here the confusion was renewed, || Tne chairman 
called, to order; several times-in vain», At length: 
silence was obtained, and, ; 

The questioner said he had. not\come there with 
any. design.of sowing: discord,|: He had» heard. it) 
thrown ont that the candidates: were  Unitarians— 
that they were Nonconfortaists., fii 

Mr, Macaulay:—* Lave said that Twill say no: 
more than. I have said,|, Iwill adhere to: my reselu~ \ : 
tion, It never shall be said, if myvelection for Leeds 
depended on it alone; that I,was the first person to: 
introduce: a: discussion upon such:a question as that, 
which the rey. gentleman, has introduced ‘here, or .:! 
on the: hustings at an election.” | 

We do mot giveany account,of the made’: 
at the nomination, and, the:-election, | inasmueh:as 
these will: be found in: Mr, Vizetelly’s edition of 
Lord Macaulay's. Speeches. ‘The coalition between 
the extreme: Radicals and. the’ extreme Tories: was 
defeated. The numbers. were— 


Mr. ‘Marshall 1804 
Mr.Macaulay . 1792 
Mr. Sadler ~. 1353 


We subjoin two letters of Macaulay’s. The first 
relates to the Church question... The» second is: his 
departing address when resigning the representation 
and about to return to India: 


“ London, August 10, 1832. 

“My dear Sir,-L am glad to find that our opinions 
respecting the Chureh differ only in ——— I 
should say thatthe incumbent of a Crown. living, 
who is supported by tithes or by the produce of an 
| estate for which the tithes have been; commuted, is 
' supported, in part by, people who differ from him in 
religious opinions, The fund from ‘whieh he is paid 
is the pro of the nation... The nation consists 
partly of Dissenters, but the fund, is employed solely 
to maintain Churchmen., It may therefore, L think, 
in snch a case, be said without impropriety that 
Dissenters contributé, to. the -support:of a religion 
which is not their own. You, will perceive that the 
difference between us:is:merely verbal. .As to the 
substance of the question, we are agreed. 

“Twas perfectly aware that the avowal of my feel- 
ings on the subject of pledges. was not likely to ad- 
vance my interest et Leeds. I was perfectly aware 
that. many. of, my, most. respectable friends. were 
likely to differ from me... And therefore I thought 
it the more necessary to make; uninvited, an explicit 
declaration of my feelings. If ever there was a time 
when public men were in an. especial. measure 
bound to speak the truth, the whole: truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, to the people, this is that time. 
Nothing ‘is easier. than for a candidate to avoid un- 
popular topics as long as possible, and when. they 
are forced on him,to take refuge in evasive and un- 
meaning phrises.. Nothing is easier than for him to 
give extravagant promises while an election: is.de- 
pending, and to forget them as soon as the return is 
made. I will take no such course. I do not wish 
to obtain a single vote under false pretences. Under 
the old system I have never been the flatterer of the 

reat. Under the new system I will not be the 
atterer of the people. The truth, or what appears 
to me to be such, may sometimes be distasteful to 
those whose good opinion I most value. I shall 
nevertheless always abide by it, and trust to their 
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good ‘sense, to their'second thoughts, to the force of 
reason and the progress of time. If, after all, their 
decision should be unfavourable to me, I shall sub- 
mit to that decision with fortitude and good hu- 
thotir. “Tt isnot necessary to my happiness that I 
should sit in Parliament; but it is necessary to my 
Happiness that I should possess, in Parliament or 
out of Parliament, the consciousness of haying done 
what fs right. 
*Remeniber Me kindly to all our friends, and be- 
Vieve me ‘ever, my dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 
“T, B. MACAULAY, 





 ** Jos) "Pees, Hay:,' Leeds.” 


“ To the Electors of deeds. 

“ Gentlemen,—It is well known to you that the 
great Corporation.towhi liament has entrusted 
the Government of our Indian Empire, has appointed 
me to one of the highest posts in its service; that 
his Majesty has been) ¢ratibasly pleased to confirm 
the appointment—that I have accepted it—and that 
in a very short time I shall proceed to the scene of 
my new labours.” 

«)“T haye-lately enjoyed, the pleasure of:conversing 
with several of my most.respected constituents; and I 


“have been truly gratified to learnthat my conduct 


on this occasion has obtained their approbation. 
‘They justly consider it as ‘honourable td themselves 
that: -ropirésentative ‘should’ be freely selected 


by rebody which wants ‘neither the spirit ‘nor the 


power 0 resist) unreasonable dictation’ on | the’ part 
the Crotvm, to; fill cone:of the! most ‘important 
of of the empire... ' orl 
“T trust that I shall carry with, me the esteem of 
y_ constituents, and that, in, my, new, situation I 


Bate not forfeit their, esteem. In.Asia, as in, Eu- 
“pope, the principles which recommended me to.your 


favour shalP be constantly present to my. mind. 
While legislating for’ conqtered race, to whom the 
blessings ‘of our -cotistitution cantiot as yet be safely 
extended, and to whom the benignant influence of 


jonr- religion ‘is‘anknown;:T shall never forget ' that I 


have. beén a legislator chosen! by the unforced and 
uncorrupted voices of. a free,,an' enlightened, and a 
Christian people. 

“T this day return into, your hands the high trust 
with which you have honoured me.....It was obtained 
by no-unworthy arts. If has been used, for no un- 
worthy ends. Y owed it to-your free.and unsolicited 
choice. I have endeavoured to employ if for what | 
appeared! to me ‘your real good. My conscience tells 
me that'I have beeti an honest servant, and I owe to 
you'this attestation, ‘that you lave been most indul- 
gent ‘and reasonable ‘masters, You will bear me 
witness that I have nevershruak from speaking the | 
truth, and, I can bear witness that you shave been | 
always.willing to,hear it. . When wevhave differed, | 
I_have never, evaded. your ,questions, nor have ‘you | 
clamoured, down my,answers.,; We have endeavoured 
to convince each er by a fair interchange of .rea- 
sons, and if ‘we still continued -to differ, we haye 
differed as friends. 

“Tcan'form no better wish for your borough— 
and it is well entitled to the best wishes that I can 
form—than' that’ it ‘may! maintain ‘the honourable 
character which it has won. If, now ‘that I have 
ceased to be your servant, and) only ‘your sincere and 
grateful friend,,I:may presume to offer you advice 
which must, nt least, be allowed to be:disinterested, 
I would say to you: Act towards 'your future!repre- 

sentatives as you have acted towards me. Choose 
them as you chose me, without canvassing, or | ¢x~ 
pense. Encourage them, as you encouraged me, al- 
ways to speak to you fearlessly and plainly, Never 
suffer your great and independent town to be turned 
into'an East Retford or Newark. Reject, as you have 
hitherto rejected, the wages of dishonour. ' Defy, as 
yowhave hitherto defied, the threats of petty tyrants. 
Never forget’ that the worst and most degrading 
species of corruption’ is the corruption which 'o 
rates not by hopes. but by fears, Cherish those noble 
and virtuous principles for which we have struggled 
and triumphed. together—the. principles of liberty 
and toleration of justice and order. pport, as you 








have steadily supported, the cause of good govern- 
ment; and may all the blessings which are the na- 
tural fruits of good government descend upon you 
and be multiplied to you an hundredfold. May 
your manufactures flourish ; may your trade be ex- 


Exposition building, and in some dozen of smaller 
rooms on the first floor, some opening off the gal- 
leries of ‘the main building on the right and. others 





of your skill, and the signs of your prosperity, meet 
me in the furthest regions of the Kast, and give me 
fresh cause to be proud of the intelligence, the in- 
dustry, and the spirit of my, constituents. 
“ And now, Gentlemen, it remains for me only to 

bid you farewell—to wish to you all, to my sup- 

orters and to my opponents, health, prosperity, and 

appiness, and to assure you that to the. latest day 
of my life I shall look back with pride and pleasure 
on the honourable connection which has subsisted 
between. us. 

“T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
“ Your faithful friend and servant, 
“T, B. Macaviax, 
‘London, February 4,.1834."" 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Frorence, October 12, 

Tue Fine Art Department at'our Italian Exposition 
has been the last to be definitively completed. -The 
vigour and precision, which names a “ast day” and 
adheres to it inexorably, is unknown ,to, and well: 
nigh inconceivable by Tuscan tolerance and good- 
nature. So the pictures kept coming in—many 
among them canvases whichr in any case the Com-+ 
mission would have been unwilling to. reject--and 
fresh ‘and additional accommodation had to, be pro- 
vided ‘for them. At last we are “full;” and the 
entire collection has been now open to the publica 
sufficient number of days to allow some general 
idea of its merit to be arrived at. But as the num- 
ber’ of ‘works is very nearly a thousand, this. idea 
can only be a general one, founded mainly on. ob- 
servation in a great measure confined to the more 
prominent works. 

The collection is housed in three, huge halls on 
the’ ground-floor, provisionally constructed, and 
opening off the main and permanent body of. the 


on'the left hand. 

Of course this portion of the general show has 
occasioned a larger amount of interest and of talk 
among the general’ public than any other. There 
are men who are conscious of knowing nothing and 
having nothing to say, about iron ¢astings, raw silk, 
machinery, and crockery-ware. But all have an 
opinion on art, and an opinion which, up to a cer- 
tain point, merits attention, inasmuch as the object 
of art is the delight of all; and as surely as those 
melodies, which find their way from the opera stage 
to the street organs, are the best bits of the com- 
poser’s work, so the delight of the universal mass of 
the people in a picture is often a surer test of its 
merit than the’ academic approbation of the ‘co- 
gnoscenti.” 

Well, then, every tongue in Florence is busy with 
the picture department; «nd the very general opinion, 
especially among non-Iialians, is exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. It is assuredly an exhibition of which 
any nation in Europe might be, ay, and would be, 
legitimately proud. Of course there are a great 
number of pictures which one would wish away, 
but among a thousand it is mere truism to say so, 
Of course, also, it is utterly out of the question to 
attempt, within the limits of the space which the 
Literary Gazette could afford to the subject, any- 
thing hke a review of even the best works in the 
different kinds. A// are represented here abundantly, 
and all, with the exception perhaps of portrait—a 
— and suggestive exception !—adequately and 
well. 

In comparison with what we are accustomed to 
see on the walls of our own annual Exhibition the 
portraits are singularly few, and really fine ones al- 
most absent. And this observation leads me to say 
a word of the illustration afforded by this fact of 
the results of direct governmental patronage of art. 
Shortly after the revolution, the new Government, 
patriotically wishing to make its beneficent influ- 
ence immediately felt by every class, and to commu- 
nicate an immediate stimulus to art-production, gave 
a very large number of orders to artists for pictures 


sults form a small but noticeable feature of the 
Exhibition now before us, and:may be said to fur- 
nish a memorable lesson on the inexpediency of any 
attempt by a government to extend its operation 
beyond the’ sphere of. its proper functions. The 
“ne sutor ultra crepidam” applies to statesmen in 
their work as such, quite as much as to cobblers. 
The business of a government is to govern, and not 
to patronize art); and in the present case the con- 
sequences of its neglect; of ‘this truth are seen in 
the. only portion of the Exhibition which can be 
called disgraceful. If'the new Government had 
been content with. the: conviction that the change 
from. a regimen of despotism to one of constitutional 
liberty would infallibly and instantaneously, though 
not: immediately, but mediately, be felt by Art, the 
majority of the works now brought together would 
have amply, justified that. expectation, and the dis- 
graceful failures produced by interference with the 
natural laws which regulate art-production no less 
surely and. beneficially than. they do production in 
other kinds, though not wholly by the same means, 
would have been avoided, 

The degree.in which the social condition of a 
country; is faithfully and quickly reflected in its ar- 
tistic tendencies is indeed very remarkably illustrated 
by this Exhibition; and the prevalence of new 
modes of ‘thought, new appreciations, new efforts at 
emancipation from old conventionalisms, constitutes, 
perhaps, the. most,striking feature of it. Hence 
the grand. topic, which: is mainly occupying the ar- 
tistic world, as distinguished from the outside public 
of amateurs, is the battle between the old and the 
new,—between conventionalism, classicism, and aca- 
demic .infiuence, on, the, one hand, against nature, 
individualism, and. audacious rebellion, on the 
other... As usual, the fight is)an unequal one ; the 
future is to. the young, as it should be; the old 
must. be pushed) from their stools. Not only the 
stars in their courses, but the big star of all im its 
daily course, bringing fresh days each unlike its 
predecessor, fight against them. The battle is fought 
against fate, against nature, against wholly inevit- 
able defeat. But meantime itis fought. Perhaps 
the youngsters would have it too much. all their 
own way were it not so... Whatever is is right! 

In the next place, a-great point of interest and 
debate among the Italians is naturally the degree in 
which the different parts of the newly-united king- 
dom share in the merit of the general success. 
Here, as may be expected, opinions differ, and are 
just about as numerous as are the great divisions of 
the kingdom... I will, therefore, instead of listening 
to any of them, simply give you my own impres- 
sions on this rather delicate matter. 

The Jargest and most ambitious specimens of 
historic art are unquestionably Florentine, and the 
names of Bezzuoli, Pollastrini, and Ussi, assure to 
the Italian Athens pre-eminence in ‘this especial 
branch. _ But. Bezzuoli, from ‘whose hand. come 
some three or four large and very estimable pictures, 
is dead, having, been the late President of the Flo- 
rentine Academy. Of course it is not in his works 
that any tendency to the new school arising in art 
is to. be sought. And indeed it may perhaps be 
said that Florence has been, less “‘ tainted ” or “ vi- 
vified” by artistic revolutionary ideas than most, 
other parts of the Italian art-world, A very re- 
markable picture by Brini, of a woman. examined 
and tortured before the Inquisitors, is also academi- 
cal in treatment,. An exceedingly noble picture by 
Pollastrini, of Exiles leaving Siena, when that. city 
was taken by Cosmo de’ Medici, is somewhat less so. 
But Signor Unis great picture of the Abdication of 
the Duke, of Athens, a vast. composition in which the 
figures are of life-size, would probably be considered 
by most judges as the finest picture in the Exhi- 
bition. is picture is only. just finished; and 
though far from exhibiting so thorough a breaking 
with old ideas and traditions as does much of the 
art of other provinces, it is less marked by them than 
those before mentioned: it, is a very noble work. 
All these artists are Tuscans, 

But as regards the happiest, manifestation of the 
new influences in a somewhat less ambitious walk, 
perhaps the best contribution,—“ quod minimé reris, 
Graii pandetur ab urbe,”—comes, that is to. say, 
who would have thought it? from Naples! Signor 
Morelli has sent thence three or four easel-pictures 
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chiefly in historical art and portraiture. The re- 





of great merit, and of a charming originality and 
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individuality of treatment. His Women at a Bath 
in Pompeii, and his Iconoclasts, the latter being an 
irruption of violent fanatics into the catacombs of 
Rome, in which an orthodox painter is engaged in 
making a portrait of his lost wife over her tomb— 
may be especially cited as ‘pictures of rare merit. 
Signor Altamura, also from Naples, has contributed 
some pictures of genre which would hold their own 
in any Exhibition in any part of the world. 

A large, indeed to most persons an unexpectedly 
large and unexpectedly excellent quantity of land- 
scape has come chiefly from the north of Italy ; and 
in most cases strongly and assuredly favourably 
characterized by new tendencies. No more impos- 
sible nut-brown glades between trees of no parti- 
cular colour and of no ‘particular species, with 
castles on one hand, balanced by waterfalls on the 
other; but genuine bits of conscientiously-studied 
nature—mountain, plain, or woodland. 

As might naturally be expected, there is a great 
abundance of pictures of all sorts and sizes, and all 
degrees of merit, representing subjects and episodes 
of the recent revolutionary war. Some of these are 
after the manner of the old’ school, but most of them 
belong very markedly to the new; and im some 
cases they show an exception to the rtile laid down 
at the beginning of this letter, to the effect that the 
popular interest isa sure test of merit. In such 
matters as these it will often occur that'the painter's 
choice of a subject will effect for hin what the ex- 
cellence of his work would have’ failed to’ achieve. 
Perhaps no picture in the Exhibition has received 
so large a share of the public observation as one by 
no means bad, but not’ first-rate work, representing 
on a large canvas, by Signor Conti of Florence, the 
slaughter in cold blood of an entire family of nine 
peasants, by the Austrians in Piedmont in 1859. 
The name of the murdered family was Cignoli, and 
the murderer was General Urban. ‘Neither’ are 
likely'to be forgotten in Italy. ‘From the King, 
who paused a long time before this picture, to the 
veriest peasant who strolls through the Exhibition, 
there is not an Italian who does not stop to gaze 
at it, and draw from it the inspiration it is calcu- 
lated to afford. 

I have space to mention but one other picture, 
the subject of which has’ won it a marked success. 
It is a most touching and eloquent representation of 
a well-authenticated incident of the war in Lom- 
bardy. On more than one occasion, the patrols, who 
went over the battle-ground after the fight, found 
in the pouches of Italian recruits forced to serve in 
the Austrian armies, blank cartridges, from which 
the balls had been thrown away. They had stood 
to be shot down by their fellow-countrymen, but 
had refused to harm them in return. There lies 
stark a poor lad, manifestly Italian in feature, but 
Austrian in uniform, while a patrol of Italian sol- 
diers have taken from his pouch, and are showing to 
each other, the proof of his unconquerable love for 
the land of his birth. Tt will not seem surprising 
that this picture should always have a crowd be- 
fore it. 

For the present, at all events, I must conclude. 

it And. 





Monicn, October 12, 
Stxce my last letter was written a motion has been 
made by one of the members of the Upper Chamber, 
Baron Frauenhofen, to the effect, “ that it is only by 
introducing perfect freedom of action in the exer- 
cise of the various handicrafts, that the, in many 
respects, ailing state of the different crafts can be 
remedied ; that such an untrammelled state of things 
is a necessity which may not be ignored; and that, 
the fears expressed in the other Chamber as to the 
consequences of a change are, to a great extent, 
entirely without foundation.” This sensible and 
most necessary motion was accepted by a majority ; 
but there were many who considered the proposed 
innovation fraught with danger, and opposed it ac- 
cordingly. In both Chambers the clergy were 
unanimous in resisting the proposed measure : in the 
Lower House all the Land-Pfarrer—the country 
clergymen—gave a dissentient yote, and in the 
higher assembly bishops and archbishops set their 
faces against a change. Here, however, resistance 
was unavailing, and next session the matter is to be 
taken into consideration preparatory to a change. 
For some years’ time, therefore, we may expect to 
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see a little progress. made. by the artisans of this 
place. Competition will e them bestir them- 
sélves, and will bring about a change in them as it 
will do in the value of their work. That great re- 
modeller of what is old—the railway—has already 
prepared the way. The means of transport being 
so rapid and so easy, whoever finds that he can get 
better workmanship for his money at some other 
city, orders what 4 wants there, and has it for- 
warded to him. Those who formerly were obliged 
to put up with indifferent work and high prices do 
so no longer. Then they submitted, for they had 
no choice. But the railway now has made the next 
capital as'attainable as the next street; and at an 
outlay of half a florin for carriage they obtain from 
a distance ‘goods suited to their taste. 

I have often thought how thoroughly repugnant 
a railway with all its concomitants must be to Ba- 
varian dispositions.;-nor-weuld-they have anything 
to say to the arch-revolutionizer as long as they 
could help it. They kept him out of the land till 
the last possible moment. They’ doubtless felt in+ 
stinctively that he would upset their mode of life, 
The necessity of precision, the obligation to be quick 
and concise, the impossibility of uniting. with the 
ways of the new comers their own old easy ways, 
must sadly put them out. Accordingly they keep 
firm hold of him, and take good care never to let 
him hurry them away too fast. Such tearing along 
as he practises in England will not do for, them ; 
they will none of it, and, they restrain him accord- 
ingly. 

But a railroad, whether the rate. of locomotion 
upon it be twenty-five or fifty-five miles an, hour, 
will, before long, alter considerably all the old rela- 
tions, as well at a considerable distance from its line 
of passage, as in its immediate neighbourhood, One 
Pepa ti here has been to raise the prices of 
food, house rent, and fuel. . This circumstance. is 
felt more acutely in Bavaria than it would be, per- 
haps, in many other places ; for all the necessaries 
of life, were formerly Prorechialh cheap, here. 
Throughout. the whole of- Munich the last quarter- 
day the rents were raised considerably, and your 
only alternative was to accede to the additional 
demand, or to seek another lodging., As the. poor- 
tax is principally defrayed by, those who rent.a 
dwelling, and is levied according to what you pay 
the landlord, this rise in house-rent entails a larger 
amount of taxes; so that whoever has not a house 
of his own. suffers doubly. A Professor of my ac- 
quaintance—and Professors are not generally, sup- 
posed to maintain very luxurious establishments— 
pays fifty-four florins (£5, 13s. 4d,) for poor-rate 
alone annually ; being the percentage on the rent 
of his one floor. It is out of all proportion. to the 
price of food and labour; yet, high as the tax is, 
there are plenty of beggars, not in the streets in- 
deed, but at the house-doors. The houses bein 
open, they go from floor to floor, ring at the. be 
and ask alms. ‘The tradesman, who raises his prices 
in proportion as prices in general rise, suffers in no- 
wise by this great change, nor the producer either, 
But the salaried official, and those who live upon 
an income derived from money in the funds, or from 
any source not influenced by average prices—those, 
in short, who consume without producing—these it 
is on whom the dearness presses most painfully. The 
price of every article of food, as well as fuel, shows 
a constant upward tendency, It progresses stea- 
dily, and it is difficult to foretell when it will stop. 
The stranger, remembering only the prices he had. 
heard of in past years, would he wofully disap- 
pointed were te to travel hither now, in the hope. to 
economize. It will not be long before the dis- 
covery is made that England, after all, is not.a 
dearer country to live in than any of the habitable 
places of the Continent. 

Dr. von Sybel, who left Munich for Bonn some 
time ago, is to be replaced by Dr. Giesebrecht. At 
first some difficulties presented themselves regarding 
his appointment; these, however, have been. re- 
uapved and he will shortly arrive here to begin his 
duties at the University. 

I conclude this letter with an anecdote which it 
may be thought is almost too good to, be true; but 
the circumstance really did happen as here related : 





—aA personage who shall be nameless, high in au- 
| thority, received the other day a telegram from 
‘Compitgne announcing the King of Prussia’s ar- 





-rival, and-the fétes-that-were-te-follow: It was in 

French, and owing; probably tothe haste of. the 
copying-clerk here or his ignorance of the language, 
an accent was wrongly put.on the last, letter, which 
completely changed the meaning intended to, be 
conveyed and made the communication so. very 
laughable. The telegram ran thus :—‘ Le Roi-est 
arrivé. Ce soir theatre: demain chassé.” I, have 
not heard that the unwitting delinquent has been 
committed to prison for his mistake, or even: dis- 
missed from, his post; on the contrary, I dare say 
he is enjoying the fun as heartily as, all,do,.who 
have heard the story ; and no doubt regrets that 
so good a joke as that of turning, by a mere: dot, 
the word “chasse” into “chasse” should really 
have been unintentional, \ 


i ; 





SCIENOE. 
hey 
THE PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL FOOD. 


Conservation des Substances Alimentaires. Par 
M. ‘Pogyiale. (Gazette Médicale ile Paris, 
Tome If. 1856.) pp A seoelbigge repre 

A. Book is much wanted, in; the, English lan- 
guage, on. the: best, methods of preserving ali- 
mentary substances. In a eountry such as this, 
which; pours out. each! year:a nation of naviga- 
tors, and travellers, and soldiers; and emigrants, 
all of whom must mainly depend’ for’ periods 
sometimes’ extending’ over’ weeks ‘or ‘months, 
on food prepared before the journey,—in sucha 
country, We say, stirély there should be, some 
written authority to whom one might refer for 
correct information as to the by which 
foods may be preserved, quickly, safely, and 
pleasantly. id os 1 habia 

It,is true that, although there is-no published 
scientific: work: such.as'we indicate; there ‘are 
numerous traditional histories respectitig the 
preservation of foods; it is further! true that 
a large amount of practical knowledge is in 
this way spread throughout the country, and 
that ‘many ‘éxcelleut' ‘processes are known. for 
retaining certain ‘particular articles of. .sus- 
tenance in a condition fitted for, human ,con- 
sumption,. But these facts in no way meet the 
requirement to which we have referred ; for, in 
the first place, the traditional character of | the 
knowledge. whieh: is keeps:it inthe 
hands ofa few individuals ;:in the next place, 
the secrecy which, to a large extent, is assumed 
by the professors ‘of | the preserving art, Ng 
vents a proper inquiry into the question whe- 
ther the plans adopted are the readiest, cheap- 
est, and most effective; while, lastly, the ab- 
sence of a standard precludes the possibility. of 
general improvement and of scientific advance- 
ment in an sat branch of . practical 
and economical, skill. 

The attempt to. preserve animal food is of 
ancient date. It sprang naturally, we pre- 
sume, froma desiteon'the part of man, who 
must live, to: make provision for those days and 
seasons when, the firstfruits of the earth with- 
held’ from him, it was a necessity that. he 
should haye in his own storehouse those proyi- 
sions which, under more favourable auspices, 
he cculd take from the ample storehouse of ex- 
ternal nature. The. drying ,and..preservation 
of corn and fruits would: be the first steps taken 
by. man in this direction. This would specially 
be the case in reference to the products of the 
cereals, for of therm their consumer ‘would 
soon learn the great and striking fact, that if 
a portion of their seed were not preserved, and 
on ‘cultivated ground resown and properly 
tended, the supply would fail, no accidental 
sowing or distribution of seed Keeping it up. 
Upon this form of preservation. followed very 
probably the invention of preserving milk in 
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the form of cheese; which invention, according 
to Justin, came from a personage no Jess early. 
in the arts of civilization and life; than the 
demigod Aristeeus, the veritable son of Apollo, 
and king of the Arcadian realm. 

M. Poggiale; ‘to whose labours we have called 
the attention of the reader, is of opinion that 
the most ancient method of preserving food 
consisted in the practice of drying or desicca- 
tion. Headduces, in support of this idea, the 
fact that in savage-nations at the present day 
it is the universal practice ; that it dates with 
them from their'earliest traditions, :and: is, in 
fact, the only process known: andr ized. 
The plan‘adopted for desiccation: was: also, he | 
thinks, of the simplest character, the substances, 
to be preserved being simply exposed: to the 
influence‘of the sun'and>the ait. In rt 
of his hypothesis, M: Poggiale quotes: the:an- 
thority of the eminent’ Boussingault, who, in 
his travéls, has ‘spoken to: ‘some: | of 
Choko who had never seen: the ox; but knew 
the flesh of the ox’ as food in the form of: dried 
flesh. This learned chemist, indeed, supported 
himself for nearly three years’ on dried meats 
while living in ‘the mines’ of La ‘Vega, during 
his excursion to the gold and platina diggings. 
The meat thus dried is hard; and formsin itself 
an unsavoury and indigestible food. 

It may’seem ‘strange that an assertion such: 
has here ' been quoted “should be: received on 
the authority ofa ‘single ‘traveller; but if 
there is‘one man more°than another whom 
we may accredit: as “a traveller, it -is) Bous- 
singault: too simple to ‘be! deceived, and too 
acute to offer a word of ‘deception; we may 
believe his statement; and ‘the more iso when 
we recall that Choko, placed’ south of! Darien 
and watered by the Sai Juan and the Atrato, 
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kept from drinking any fluid on the eve of the | After death, the vital force no longer 6ppos- 
day on which the killing took place. After the ing itself to the chemical or physical forces, 
killing, the parts to be gam were boned | the organic matters present those particular 
and sprinkled lightly with pounded salt. Then, | phenomena to which chemists have given the 
having well dried off all dampness, the operators | name of fermentation. The organic elements 
sprinkled some more salt, and placed the picces | then form most simple combinations, and this 
so as not to touch each other in vessels which | transformation continues by reactions that have 
had been used for oil or vinegar. Over the | no analogy with the ordinary chemical decom- 
whole they poured sweet wine, covered the | positions. No one is ignorant of the fact that 
contents e vessel with straw, and when } organic matters do not putrefy except under 
obtainable kept down the fepere ay of the | the influence of water, of oxygen, and of a 
room in which the vessel was placed by strew- | suitable temperature ; and that if such matters 
ing snow round about. This was assumed to | are withdrawn from the action of one of these 
make the meat. better and more tender. When | agents, they do not ferment. All the procegses 
the eook wanted to extract the salt, he first | that have been conceived for the preservation 
boiled the meat well in milk and afterwards in | of foods are based, consequently, on one of 
soft, or rain water. | these elements—expulsion of the water, with- 
In ‘these appliances we discover a degree of drawal of the air, and a low temperature ; 
art/and of skill which shows an advancement | these are the usual means that have been put 
even on the..proceedings of our own age. | in practice under a thousand forms. 
When, for instance, the animal was prepared ‘The subjoined abridgment of M. Poggiale’s 
for the process by being deprived of water, an | very complete memoir will give a very good 
evidence was supplied that the operator knew | idea of the nature of certain of the processes 
the fact that animal tissue, recently dead, will | that are now used for the purpose of preserving 
absorb a solution of saline matter so much the | solid animal substances. 
more promptly)if, previously to death, its own For the purpose of preserving meats M. Pog- 
water has been reduced in quantity. In boil- | giale attaches great importance to the process 
ing the substance, that. had been preserved by | of Appert. This process consists of enclosing 
salt,in milk, knowledge was supplied of the | in cylindrical glass or earthenware bottles the 
physical truth that; the salt would be given up | various aliments, in closing the mouth of the 
the more readily to such a fluid as milk than | vases with great care, and in submitting them 
to common. water ; while, in the final part of | for a longer or shorter time to the action 
the proceeding, the preparation for the table, | of boiling water, Cases of tinned iron are 
the use of a water itself unimpregnated with | now preferred, because there is no risk of 
saline particles, and therefore capable of re- | breakage from them, and because they can be 
moving the largest possible amount of the pre- | closed more securely. The cooked meat, still 
serving agent, is so admirable, that we may boiling, is placed in the ‘cases and pressed 
commend it to all English matrous as a wrinkle | down moderately so as to fill the vessel, and 











is coveréd with derise forests} through which 
the air finds no’ circulation, 'in' which a fertile 
soil yields abundance of: maize, but om which 
the breeding ‘and growth of animals ‘for the 
food of nian becomés'a virtual’ impossibility. 
But, accepting the view that the ess of 
desiccation, or'mere drying, is primitive as‘an 
inventio#, we°are soon led. to’ another food- 
preserving process not far behind ‘this, or at 
all events very ancient ; this is the salting 
process, or the mode of applying common. salt 


to avert animal’ putrefaction. It: has -been. 


urged that the' ‘use of this method implies, 
in matter of history, sucha degree of know- 
ledge as’ would indicate an advancing civiliza- 
tion, and ‘even some acquaintance with the 
simpler details of chemical science and art. 
We think ‘this a‘ reasonable view ; and certain 
it is that, whenever in history we ‘read of the 
method of preserving animal or vegetable sub- 
stances by the plan of dressing them or of sa- 
turating them ‘with salt, we detect: that the 
operators lived in’ an age when the refine- 
ments of civilization and the cultivation of the 
useful arts had ‘reached 'a degree of perfection 
by no means to be considered as contemptible. 

The early importance attached to the use of 
salt has been supposed to be shown by the fact 
that the Greeks placed this ‘substance in the 
list of things that were consecrated to the 
gods ; so that’ it’ was considered.a misfortune 
to spill salt, and impious to forget to place salt- 
cellars on the tables or to go to sleep before 
their removal. ‘How far this observation may 
tend to place so far back as the early Greek 
period the use of salt for preserving purposes, 
we will not pretend to say ; but we have direct 
evidence that’ amongst the’ Romans the: prac- 
tice of preservation by salt was general.’ The 
Roman butchers sold, as’ our modern butchers 
sell now, both fresh and salted meats; their 
mode of preparing the salted meats being as 


far too deep to be allowed to pass unforgotten. | the circular cover is soldered to ‘the tin, leav- 
There is yet. anotlrer mode of preserving | ing a small opening inthe middle. ‘The vessel 
food, also of ancient date, which consists in| is then filled with the juice of the meat, or 
securing, the exclusion of the preserved sub- | broth, and a small disk of tinned iron is 
stances from, the air, Thus Apicius recom- | soldered over the opening. Several cases filled 
mends, for the preservation of vegetables, that | in this manner are placed in a vessel heated by 
they should be chosen before they are perfectly | steam, or in ‘a copper containing boiling water. 
ripe, 'placed in a vessel covered with pie and | When they are withdrawn the covers are con- 
sealed hermetically. In like manner the Roman | vex, but they soon become flat or even concave. 
butchers preserved the flesh of various animals | This denotes complete success. If the cover 
without salt, They hermetically sealed and | remains convex, the preservation of the meat 
hung it in a.cool place—an operation which | is not ensured. ‘This process consists, then, in 
was said to succeed well, Apicius also recom- | destroying the influence of the oxygen of the 
mends for the preservation of pork, a process air. ‘Fhe oxygen whieh remains enclosed with 
of a different character. The pieces are di- | the meat combines with the organic matters, 
rected to be entirely covered with a paste, com- | and, according to Gay-Lussac, can no longer 
posed of salt, vinegar, and honey, and to be | excite fermentation. The heat should be suffi- 
placed in vessels, carefully closed. | ciently prolonged to destroy or solidify the 
The exposure of animal substances to certain | substance which has absorbed the oxygen and 
gaseous preservatives. is a fourth and last plan | which would produce fermentation. It is of 
of preservation, which also has its origin in a | course necessary that the vessels be closed ac- 
remote period.. Common wood-smeke is one | curately, so that the air cannot penetrate into 
of the prroereoinres which has been thus em- | them. 
ployed for various animal substances both in Experience of more than forty years has 
past ages and in modern times. In England, | shown the success of this py These pre- 
too, a very old custom of preserving fruits, | served meats have been taken across the equa- 
gooseberries. especially, has consisted in filling | tor, brought back to London, and sent out 
a vessel with the, fruit, then burning in the again to the Polar regions: sixteen years af- 
neck of the vessel a piece of sulphur, and | terwards the meat was of the best flavour. 
corking up securely while yet the sulphur is | The campaign in the East has given a new im- 
burning. By this means a quantity of sul- | portance to Appert’s method. ‘The boxes of 
hurous. acid gas has been generated, and dif- | meats prepared by this process, and destined 
used through and detained in the bottle, while | for the army in the Crimea, were of excellent 
at the same time, a portion at least of the free | quality. 
oxygen surrounding the fruit has been re-| M. Fastier has perfected Appert’s process, by 
moved from the air previously, contained in | almost entirely expelling the air ericlosed in the 
the bottle. aliments. By his plan, the meat to be pre- 
In these four processes is included the prac- | served is introduced raw into the tinned iron 
tical part, of all modern plans for the preser- | box, the cover of the box is soldered, and is 
vation of alimentary substances. In order to ! pierced with a small opening. ‘Then the ves- 
understand the mode in which they preserve, sel is heated in a water-bath containing com- 








it is necessary to know in what the process of mon salt, or the chloride of calcium, so that 


putrefaction consists. This is well described the temperature is raised to 230° Fahrenheit, 
follows. The animals they intended to salt were | for us by M. Poggiale. 


|} and ebullition takes place within the boxes. 
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The steamy and with it, nearly all the air, then 
rushes out from the aperture. The vessels. are 
now completely. filled, and the opening is sol- 
dered. The boxes are. surrounded with cold 
water, by whicha vacuum. is formed in their 
interior. ‘They are heated a second time; the 
aperture is: unstopped, and when the air and 
steam have gone’ off, they. are. closed anew. 
Meats preserved by this process have been 
fonnd at the end.of a year or two in a state of 
perfect preservation, of excellent. quality, and 
of agreeable flavour.. The Commission of Mi- 
litary Stores has remarked on, the jsuperiority 
of M. Fastier’s) productions. over those of Ap- 
pert. 

M. de Lignac has also modified the process 
of Appert, by) introducing the: meat in large 
pieces, instead of being cut; up, heating it in a 
stove to a temperature, of (104°, Fahrenheit, so 
as to remove about two-thirds. of, the; water, 
submittiug it to energetic pressure, in.a tube of 
tinned copper, and then, completing the pro- 
cess by the ordinary means, in ‘closed boxes, 
M. Poggiale speaks favourably of the results of 
this process. 

M. Cellier employs the following process for 
the preparation of powdered meat... "The bones 
and the greater ;part.of, the fat, are taken jout.; 
then the meat ds. eut, into strips, which are 
dried to: ‘hardness ina stove at a. temperature 
of 122°:to: 432° Fahrenheit, and.:reduced. to 
powder by a: rasp)and the, pestle: Two. parts 
of powdered meat are considered equivalent to 
about fouref lean meat, and to six;of, meat 
containing the bones and fat.; The meat dried 
by M. Cellier is'in the form,of a coarse pow- 
der, and, is dapable of long; preservation if it 
be sheltered! from the damp and kept, in suit- 
able receptacles';! but it is indispensable to de- 
prive itvof alarge portion of the fat, The small 
bulk of the-meat prepared by M.. Cellier’s 
method points to, its. convenience under certain 
circumstanees of ‘war; but it should be em- 
ployed only, in special cases... _Its appearance 


Is not very inviting, and it, has the inconye- | 


nience of: quickly passing the. digestive canal, 
It is doubtful if young.and. robust men could 
be nourished, by this, powdered, meat for any 
length of time. 

For salting meat, the English, process, with- 
out contradiction, says M,. Poggiale, furnishes 
the best-:resulis. It consists in putting pieces 
of meat in contact with a mixture of saltpetre, 
common’ salt,‘ and sugar, and renewing, this 
operation often... But.the ordinary. processes 
of salting causes contraction of the muscular 
fibres, and miakes the meat. hard and often. dif- 
ficult -of, digestion: | Common. salt. produces 


time; and when. a firm gelatinous envelope is 
secured, around the substance, the process is 
completed. 

A committee, composed of M. Poggiale him- 
self, of MM. Michel Lévy and Laperlier, in- 
vestigated, the nature of this process and its 
results. They ascertained that meats thus pre- 
pared, on exposure to the free air, dry little 
by little, and experience no putrefactive change 
so long as they are not exposed to friction by 
rubbing against hard surfaces. But when the 
meats are sent away in transports, the friction 
caused. by moyement constantly breaks down 
the, gelatinous envelope, and the flesh beneath, 
exposed to the air, undergoes rapid decompo- 
sition,. which progresses ' through’ the ‘mass. 
Some, meats so, prepared were encloséd in 
cases, placed in the military stores, and) sent 
to Constantinople, with orders that they should 
be sent back to Fratice. “On their téturnthe 


several samples were found to’ be ‘ompletely’ 


spoiled. PF 
Another process, proposed by a former pro- 
fessor of the University of France, suggests 'd 


return to the old system of employing sulphur-’ 


fat are left: The remainder ‘of’ the beef is 
heated afresh, and powdered sugar-candy «is 
added, in the proportion of one part’ to 640 of 
the beef, flour, and vegetables originally used. 
The enimal part is well kneaded with the flour, 
and the dough, after being moulded into bis- 
cuits, is baked about an hour and a half. Ac- 
cording to M. Poggiale, M. Callemand’s bis- 
cuit has a brown ‘colour, and. a very: distinct 
sinell and taste of fat. | It easily crumbles, and 
does’ not appear suitable for a long voyage. 
M. Poggiale found a considerable. proportion 
of fatty matter in the cake, but less, of; nitro- 
genous principles than in the hard corn biscuit 
repalen at the military stores.), Callemand’s 
iscuit and all analogous products have. been 
Tejected by 'the Ministry of War, on account of 
Oe weer attending their manufacture 
and their deficieney in nutritive properties: |. 
Extracts of meat have been made by various 
manufacturers;:and in‘France Parmentier has 
recommended the use of such extracts for! the 
army. He considers that, mixed with a little 





wine, they ie ra the strength of the wounded, 
and enable 


ous acid asthe preserving agent.| The’ ali-'! removal. Baron Liébig opines that, in coun- 


mentary substances are by this method placed 


| tries where beef and mutton. ate plentiful and. 


in wooden boxes lined with zinc, and having'a | cheap, as in: Podolia, Buenos, Ayres; Mexico, 
double bottom, of zine, into which Chloride of |‘and Anstralia, large quantities of extract, of 
calcium js introduced throtgh a large hole. | aniniql meat might be prepared and: imported 
The upper part of the box is provided with ato Europe.’ ‘lo produce: this’ preserve, .M. 


disk, of glass, which. is fixed with masti¢,’or a 


strip of zinc soldered closely down.  Sulphar-" 


Bellat, an apothecary of ‘Paris, takes: meat:as 


) fresh as possible, removes. the fatty tendonous 


ous acid is,then driven into the box’ itt guffi- }and membranous | parts,» divides »the /residue 


cient quantity to exclude a large portion of 
theair previously contained in the box, through 
a small hole in the upper surface. When the 
acid begins to escape freely, both ‘holes in the 
case are closed with great care. The sulphurous 
acid, by its presenee, suspends the fermenting 
process, and so prevents putrefattive change, 
according to the theory of, the inventor; but 
some experiments Sie by ‘him ‘at’ the 
Val-de-Gri¢e completely failed, ‘all the foods 
he attempted to preserve in’ this way’ being 


| spoiled in a few days. 


It. has been proposed to preserve meats in 
water containing a tenth of sulphuric’ acid. 
The meat. is first boned, washed’ with cold 
water, and then plunged ‘for an hour into’ the 
acid liquor. It is removed after this and 
carefully barreled, the barrelsbeing also charged 
with water containing a hundredth’ part of 
sulphurie acid, and closed ‘as hermetically as 
possible. According to the inventor, ‘meats 
thus treated remain perféctly fresh and juicy, 





and yield a broth and gravy of the best’ fla- 
your. Some experiments on this method, made 


also a definite deterioration. in the nutritive |.at the Val-de-Grice, failed unfortunately to 
value of meat. The salt added takes up a con- | confirm these results. Fifteen days after some 
siderable quantity of water, which carries with | animal foods had been subjected to the : process 


it a certam amount of, nutritive. substance. 
According to Liebig, two parts out of three of 
animal food, bythe action; of ;common salt, 
may be made unfit, to;sustain. the animal func- 
tions. 

Another method of preserving; animal sub- 
stances, and which is based, on.the, attempt to 
keep theiexternal air, from, exerting its in- 
fluence on the tissne, consists in, covering the 
surface of the substance to be preserved With a 
thin coat-of gelatine, . In this progess the meat 
is covered:with a jelly, preparer by boiling the 
tendonous part of animals for a long time, and 
by afterwards concentrating the dissolved parts, 
To the solution. of{ gelatine thus formed, a small 
quantity of sugar| gum. arabic, and of brandy 
is added; and: then, the piaces of, meat, suitably 
cut, are plunged into the liquid, at a tempera- 
ture of about 1559 Fahr., and. are suspended 
in the gelatine by means of .a hook. The 


operation is repeated a second or even a third | 








described, they were found quite putrid. 

A variety of attempts have been’ made ‘to 
fabricate and preserve animal substance in the 
form of biscuit, and also in the form of extract. 
An American, Gail Bordeu, prepared a biscuit by 
mixing flour with cooked animal food, and with 
the liquor in which the animal matter had been 
boiled., The inventor affirmed that the biscuit 
might take the place of bread and “meat, and 
that about five and a half drachms avoirdupois 


would suffice to nourish a workman for twenty-> 


four hours, and perfectly maintain his strength. 
These assertions have not been realized. 

M. Callemand prepares a biscuit which ‘is 
composed of fifty parts of beef, oné hindred of 
wheaten flour, and ten of vegetables. After 
the beef has been washed in water and acidu- 
lated with vinegar, it is boiled with the vege- 
tables for eight hours, and the liquor is then 
concentrated. The bones, tendons; and’ carti- 
lages are taken out, and only the muscles and 


_ intovery thin piecesyand!then places the pieces 
; nan apparatus where fresh: water is allowed 
|. to percolate’ watil: the fluid: passes colourless 
‘and insipid. |The ‘produets.of the operation 


ate'then setiaside:’ ‘The meat is placedin tubs 


| heated by steam, and hermetically closed by 
‘ s¢rewed covers, furnished with \a service-pipe 


and «cheek' valve.) A rtion, of water, 
equal im weight to thatof thé meat intreduced, 
is added, together. witha quantity of bony 


\anatter.’ The whole is left to digest during six 


‘hours, at the temperature of 194° Fahrenheit, 
the mass being: freely: agitated... It, is after- 
) wards; submitted ito: the action of a hydraulic 
| press, and mixed! with water and cooked, vege- 
tables, ‘The:hot solutions’ are ultimately mixed 


-Avith liquors prepared cold,and are then heated’ 


in evaporating coppers until) the albumen is 
' entirely coagulated. . Filtration is effected and 
| evaporation is finally carried on. until the,ex- 

tract assumes the character and consistence of 
‘very thick honey,: when it. is; placed) in tin 
| boxes, and fastened down after: Appert’s me- 
'thod. Bellat’s extract is in the form of, a,yel- 

lowish-brown mass, is rather..soft, is, very 
| soluble in water, and possesses the smell, taste, 
(and) common! properties ,of meat broth... M. 
| Poggiale considers, that froin the richness .of 

this: extract in nitrogenous principles, from the 
| ease with which itis converted into, a) broth of 
| excellent quality, and from: its easy transport 
and preservation, it is a substance to be re- 
commended for the alimentation of troops, and, 
above all, for the use of ambulances. and hos- 
pitals. 

Thereare yet suggested by the papers before 
us ‘some very valuable facts relative to the 
preservation of various other aliments, but we 
must not be tempted atthe present) moment. to 
enter further into ‘this: field. M. Poggiale’s 
researches, ‘although published a few years 
since, have, we believe, been noticed at length 
in this country in but’ one: other, journal pre- 
viously to this: notice, and.-then notin such a 
way as to call forth any amount of public at- 
tention. We hope now. to: have introduced to a 
wider sphere of readers a series of researches 





which, up to this ‘period, stand certaialy first of 


mtd endure the fatigue of, long « 
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theirkind. On a future day we may present a | 
special paper-on-the=preservation-of-milk-and 
of vegetable substances used: as foods. 


b 





We have received. the following: letter on the 
subject of the articles which have appeared in our 
two last numberson the Aither‘of Space :— 

“To the Editor of the Literary Gatette. 

“Sir,—The writer of the two notices of Mr. 
Daniel Vaughan’s paper On the Phenomena which 
may be traced to the presence of a medium perva- 
ding Space, gives.a sketch of the speculations upon 
the question of.,the, existence of an, wether perva- 
ding space, from ancient, times to the present day, 
adducing Mr, Vaughan’s speculations as additional 
evidence in fayour of the hypothesis of its exist- 
ence. 

‘* Why is no reference made to the mathematical 
investigations relating to.the same question from 
time to time communicated to the Philosophical 
Magazine, by Professor Challis, of the University. of 
Cambridge ?. 

“The phenomena of light, are explained on, the 
hypothesis of a, highly elastic fluid medium, By ma- 
thematical reasoning, Professor Challis, has shown 
that the dynamical action of a like medium upon 
distant bodies may produce effects such asare_pro- 
duced by what is called the force of gravity. e 
inference is that the force of gravity may be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of this niedium, 

“The mathematical investigation of the question 
is necessarily of a very abstruse character, but the 
soundness of Professor Challis’s teasoning has not 
been disproved. 

sy igs ing Eagplam the hydrodynamical theory 

on which. his conclusions are based, it follows 

ni we ere ax; witpae igs ae existence of the 
medium similar,to that, supplied by the phenomena 
of light, and. therefore Ba pated y. greater 
value than the.doubtful Bpernlations of Mr. Vaughan, 

“Professor Challis holds Newton’s opinion, that 
the elastic medium pervades, solid bodies ; and on 
the hypothesis of its existence, he also deduces from 
his theory, by mathematical reasoning, explanations 
of phenomena of heat, electricity, galvanism, and 
magnetism, The theory is before the world, and 
its great importance ought to ¢laim the close at- 
tention of mathematicians. Its comprehensiveness 





is a strong argument in its favour. If it can be 
established, we must admit that the existence of an 
elastic fluid medium has been, proved almost to, de- 
monstration. 

“Tt will ‘hardly be doubted that’ the ‘question of 
ifs existence must ‘be finally décided m the affirma- 
tive, by the tesults of mathematical investigations 
into the consequences of ‘its existence being found 
to be in accordance with the facts of. experience. 
On ‘this account, I'think attention should be di- 
rected to what ‘Professor Challis has done. 

“T am; Sir, yours ‘obediently, 
ON Lis de: 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 


CampnipGE, October 16. 

Tue University is fast filling, and,.by the end of ihe 
week the regular work of, the Term will have com- 
menced, There are very good entries at most of the 
Colleges: at, Trinity, there are.no less than one 
hundred and sixty-seven fresh men, of whom a few 
may without uncharitableness be placed to the credit 
of H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, who. is expected 
back in a, few days; at John’s, seventy ; at Caius, 
thirty-seven... The smaller Colleges, some of which 
had of late much decreased in, numbers, have. also 
for the most part secured themselves larger entries 
by the liberal schemes of open Scholarships now 
almost universally established; there have been 
examinations for such during the past week at Jesus, 
Queen’s, and Sidney. 

The Electoral Roll for the ensuing year has been 
promulgated by the Vice-Chancellor; it contains 
two hundred and fifty-two names, subject to ob- 
jections. 

The Proctors just elected are Messrs. Emery, of 
Corpus, the Chaplain of the University Rifle Corps, 


and! Hays, bf \Christ’s: the Pro-Proctdrs} Messts, T. 
T. Perowne, of Corpus.;. and Ganson,.of-Christ’s..It. 
is to be hoped they will have a quiet reign, and 
that the late decision iz banco has put an end to 
the unhappy disputes between Town and Gown 
about the use of the Proctorial Powers. 

The annual election to. Trinity Fellowships has 
taken place ; the successful candidates are Messrs. 
Taylor, Trotter, and Kirby, all B.A.’s of 1859. 

The examination of students not members of the 
University, will be opened at Cambridge, on Mon- 
day, December 16th. Mr. Potts, of Trinity, is the 
new local secretary. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Palmerston’s oration in honour of cramming will 
bear its fruits in this as well as in other examina- 
tions. The typical Cram-Examination has not con- 
ferred much lustre on Cambridge this year. Among 
the successful candidates in the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, held in July last, were only fourteen 
Cantabs, whereas Oxford gained twenty-three, ‘and 
Trinity College, Dublin, nineteen victories. ‘There 
is very little doubt that the Indian Service fails to 
attract any one who has'a good chance of a Fellow- 
ship, at all events in this University. 

On 5 ¥ morning, Mr. Robinson, Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s, was elected Master of that College, 
in the room of Dr, Philpott, the new Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who was one of the most popular Heads, and 
whose nomination to a bishopric gave universal sa- 
tisfaction here. ‘As there were only five electors at 
St.. Catharine’s, and two candidates, the chances of 
the latter had given rise to much speculation. Mr. 
Robinson is vicar of Christ Church, Barnwell, where 
it is said he will continue his duties even after his 
election to the Mastership. 

Mr. 'T. N. Staley, late Fellow of Queen’s, has 
been designated to the office of Bishop of Honolulu 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom, as ‘well 
as to the Queen, the King of the Sandwich Islands 
had addressed a request for the establishment of a 
branch of the English Church, under ‘a Bishop, in 


his dominions. \ ‘The subject had been brought be- | 


fore the House of Lords by the Bishop of Oxford 
during the past session. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
The utmost, activity has prevailed in. this esta- 


artistic 


| and to learn that her three 


assigned to Mme, Caradori, who. sang it) with true 
istic feeling, and she was well supported in. the 
violoncello obligato by Mr. Robert Reed. We are 
glad to see Mme. Caradori in our vocal ranks again, 
ears’ tour in America 
| has been so pleasant and profitable: her rich power- 
ful voice and dramatic ability will not be wasted in 
England, Signor Bossi, her coadjutor in “La ci 
| darem,” has a voice of good quality, and is alto- 
| gether a very promising singer, but wanting in 
| experience. The delivery of the trio, “ Protegga il 
| giusto cielo,” was all that could be desired. The fir t 
having concluded, Mr, Manns, the conduci-., 
addressed the audience, requesting permission to re- 
hearse a new composition by Arditi, the orchestral 
parts of which had only just arrived. As there were 
no objectors, the rehearsal commenced, to the evi- 
dent amusement of many of the visitors, who were 
unaccustomed to such a scene, The second. part 
consisted chiefly of selections from ‘‘ Martha,” the 
exceptions being two pieces for individual display ; 
Malibran’s aria “Nel dolce incanto,” sung by Mme. 
Caradori, and Arditi’s new valse “ La Stella,” which 
had just been rehearsed, sung by Mlle. Tietjens, 
“La Stella” requires great flexibility and compass, 
and although it bears a strong family likeness to 
“Tl Bacio,” by the same composer, is likely to find 
favour. . After the Quartetto, ‘“‘ Mezza Notte,” which 
was charmingly rendered, M. Bossi essayed the 
Brindisi, “Chi mi dira,” which seemed to give 
general satisfaction, but it wanted jollity, and was, 
moreover, too slow, In “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” Tietjens sang so exquisitely, that in spite of 
the prohibition on encores she was enthusiastically 
recalled. 'The same compliment was paid to Giu- 
glini in the Romanza“ M’ Appari,” his. best effort ; 
and the concert concluded with the lively Spinning 
Quartett, in which the band was unsteady for the 
first time during the performance ; and. no wonder, 
two distinct arrangements having been placed be- 
fore them accidentally. ‘The Overtures.to “ Don 
| Giovanni” and “ Martha” were executed with great 
| precision and spirit, reflecting equal credit on band 
and conductor, but. the string department was weak, 
| the violins especially deficient in number. Alto- 
gether, we have seldom heard a more satisfac- 
| tory concert ; the vocalists few, but of the best qua- 
| lity ;,a programme to match, and of such reason- 
able length that the audience remained seated and 
| was evidently. delighted to the, last. We subjoin 
a notice, which we suppose emanates from Mr. 
| Bowlby, believing it well worth ‘the, attention of 





| 
| 
| 


blishment during. the last fortnight. The original | all who direct public entertainments :—‘“TIt being 
intention was to produce Mr,. Howard Glover’s | the desire of the Directors that the concerts shall 
opera “ Ruy Blas” on Monday, and a new operetta | terminate at the latest, by five o'clock, should the 
by Mr. George. Linley on the Tuesday, but it was | programme be too long, or be prolonged by ¢n- 
found impracticable. ‘To produce a grand opera , cores, some ofthe . pieces in the, last part will 
aloné in the time proposed is a her¢ulean task, and | be omitted.” On this occasion the programme fitted 


we are glad that the energy of the establishment is | 
concentrated. on the more serious work. Mr. Lin- 
ley’s operetta will be all the more welcome that it | 
comes alone. As the opera is to be produced on | 


manager, Mr. Mellon as conductor, and such an 
admirable body of artists, it will assuredly be pro- 
duced in the best manner possible. 

ORYSTAL! PALACE: 

The grand concert which took’ place on the 12th 
The first’ part’ consisted of selections from “ Don 
Giovanni,” executed by Mile, Tietjens, Mme. Cara- 
dori, Signor Giuglini, and Signor Bossi. The se- 


, ture, the quartetto, “Non ti fidar,” “Batti batti,” 


distinguished artists,’ left little for the most fasti- 
dious ‘to carp at. Mile. Tietjens was in her best 
voice, and her rich’ quality, pure style, and just 
intonation found a fine opportunity of display’ in 


the text, and neither altered nor exaggerated Mo- 


“Ti'mio tesoro ” with more than his usual warmth, 





tenderness predominate. The “Batti batti” was 


Monday night, if is useless to speculate on its pro- | c 
bable merit. or success; but with Mr. Harrison as | pleasantly occupying the two months generally 


instant, was of the most interestitig’ description, | 


lections Were unexceptionable, including ‘the over- | 
“Tl mio tesoro,” “La ci’ darem,” “Non mi dir,” | 


concluding with the trio, “ Protegga il giusto cielo.” | 
The execution, as might be expected from ‘such | 


her aria, “ Non mi dir:” as usual she was true to | 
zart’s music. Signor Giuglini gave his reading of | 


and though good in all, was particularly happy in | 
those portions of the aria where sweetness and | 


exactly, the performance commencing at three, and 
concluding at five precisely. 


MR. MELLON’S’ CONCERTS. 
Mr. Mellon’s Concerts have come to a’close, after 


most barren of in-door amusements, and the least 
remunerative to ‘speculators. If Mr. Mellon had 
simply followed in the track of his predecessors, 
we should have dismissed his concerts without fur- 
ther notice; but his deviations have been so in- 
teresting and important as to demand a retrospec- 
tive glance. Promenade Concerts, from’ their com- 
mencement at the Lyceum under Negri, to the last 
given by Jullien at the same house, have been prin- 
cipally suited to the taste of the million. Negri, 
Musard, and Jullien, the latter. especially, spiced 
their programmes with a portion of classical music, 
but reated theit success chiefly on the music of the 
dance, farcical quadrille, and individual display. 
Mr. Mellon has rushed boldly into the field, cast 
aside all precedent, and challénged the attention of 
| the world to programmes in which the greatest 
| works of the greatest masters predominated. Sym- 
| phonies by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn ; oratorios by Handel, Haydn, and 
| Mendelssohn, and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater;” the 
most ¢lassical concertos and overtures, all without 
mutilation; and, lest we should be incredulous, 
“the entire work” appended to each announce- 
ment. Such dn undertaking is unprecedented in 
| our musical history; and, with very little exception, 
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the promise was faithfully carried out... The band, 
carefully chosen from amongst the most famous 
instrumentalists, shone forth brilliantly in the 
grand symphony, and might challenge comparison 
fearlessly with the Old and New Philharmonic. 

In Oratorio, amongst. several first-class vocalists, 
were some not altogether equal to the task ; but as 
they are deficient in experience, we need not attach 
failure to their names at present. The chorus was | 
good, but insufficient in number. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, Mr. Mellon’s tact and ready ex- 
pedient threw an air of completeness over all—at 
least as far as the general audience was concerned— 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” and Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion ” have seldom been better appreciated. Han- 
del’s “ Messiah” was given without chorus—a mis- 
take that Mr, Mellon is not likely to repeat. The | 
“Stabat Mater” was the least effective of the sacred | 
music, mainly owing to the non-appearance of Mr. 
Vernon: Rigby (the promising young tenor), Mr. 
E. T, Smith having obtained an injunction, forbid- 
ding him to sing at specified places. The vocal de- 
partment was strongly represented, Mlle. Parepa 
heading the soprani, Madame Laura Baxter the 


.contralti: both ladies were highly successful, and 


received encores almost as a regular rule, In addi- 
tion to these were Mesdames Lancia, Cole, Georgi, 
Bleadon, Vaschetti, Bradshaw, Child—on one oc- 
casion Madame Sajnton-Dolby, whose remarkable | 
talent received the usual ovation, and Miss Poole, 
whose mellow voice and clear vocal elocution 
charmed everybody, and at the same time furnished 
a study for inarticulate singers, Messrs, Weiss, 
Thomas, Wharton, and Fontanier represented bass 
and barytone, Donald King and George Perrin 
the tenor. The chorus, alternately the National 
Choral Society under Mr, G. W. Martin, and a 
selection by Mr. Smythson from the “Pyne and 
Harrison” chorus. The instrumental soloists 
were Sainton, Hill, Politzer, Collins, and Tho- 
mas (violin), G. Collins (violoncello), Pratten 
(flute), Berry (piccolo), Barret, Nicholson, and La- 
vigne (oboe), Lazarus (clarionet), Hausser (bas- 
soon), T. and C. Harper (trumpet and horn), Levy 
(cornet), Winterbottom (trombone), Hughes (ophe- 
cleide), Trust (harp). The pianoforte was well re- 
rene 3 both in the grand concerto and fantasia 
y Miss Julia Woolf and Mr, George Russell. Some 
connoisseurs might have regretted that there was 
no Charles Halle or Arabella Goddard to declaim 
the, inspirations of their pet composers; but the 
public was well satisfied, and justly so, if we except 
the railroad speed at which both these cleyer artists 
took some of the allegro movements. Mr. Silas 
also appeared twice in a Scotch Fantasia of his 
own, for the pianoforte, a well-written and exceed- 
ingly difficult work, which he executed apparently 
with much ease; the instrumentation showed the 
practised hand-of a master, but, altogether, the select 
few were better pleased than the public, 

Another pianist, who essayed a Fantasia on the 
“Lucia,” displayed remarkable rapidity of finger 
and a powerful wrist, but he attacked the key-board 
with such unmerciful violence, that. the effect. was 
far. more astounding than pleasing. The pro- 
grammes, though overflowing with. classical music, 
were not wanting in that popular element, to which | 
the 'frequenters. of promenade concerts haye been 
accustomed. In that department, Mr. Cook held 
the prominent position. His comic orchestral Fan- | 
tasia, “ Three Blind Mice,” convulsed the audience | 
with laughter. It commenced with some contra- | 
puntal twisting of the old English round of that | 
name, and eventually settled into the round itself. 
Messrs, Sidney Pratten, Nicholson, and Berry re- 
presented the three mice; Mr. Lazarus the strug- 
gling mouse, and he realized its perilous position on | 
his, clarionet in a most ludicrous manner. Mr. 
Coote also furnished “The New. York Quadrille,” 
a cadence which brought into prominent notice 
Mr, Berry, an extraordinary performer on the pic- 
colo; and also gave an opportunity to Mr. Levy on 
the cornet, who yet may rival the fame of Kenig, 
if he is content to study. ‘The Dibdin Quadrille,” 
by the same composer, wants rescoring, being de- 
ficient. in effect and contrast, to say nothing of one 
of the principal melodies, “ Wapping Old Stairs,” 
being the composition of John th not Dibdin. 
Mr. Mellon himself contributed waltzes and qua- 
drilles in what is termed a more legimate style, 





anata leinihineamed 


| taste ? 





the single exception being the “Patti Polka,” in 
the introduction to which, the instruments repeated 
“ Patti, Patti,” which much pertinacity. Much new 
dance music, and of good quality, was contributed 
by T. Browne, Nadaud, Wagner (?), Montgomery, 
Goodban, Calcott, Levy, and Prince Galitzin. Such 
a profusion and variety of music and musicians for 
Promenade Concerts may well excite astonishment, 
and certainly entitles Mr. Mellon, independently of 
his other claims, to the esteem and admiration of 


| the public. But has his liberality been rewarded ? 


Is it certain that this is the way to refine the public 
We fear that the million require milder 
doses of the sublime, and that,a homeopathic treat- 
ment would be more efficacious,, Continual orations 
in Latin, or Greek would give little information to 
hearers unacquainted with those TanEHAROS 5 and, in 
the same way, some elementary knowledge may he 
required elore classical music can be .compre- 
hended., The one fault peryading Mr. Mellon’s 
Concerts, particularly during the last month, was 
the crowded state, of the programme, compelling 
him to hurry on piece,after piece so rapidly, that 
the ear and the attention were sorely overtaxed, 
The anticipation of a glut. may attract the unthink- 


| ing for a time, but. it will very soon become, repul- 


sive; and, to weary an audience, to say nothing of 


| performers, is, questionable policy, Howeyer, Mr, 


Mellon has the best wishes of those who revere 
high art; he has proved himself worthy to interpret 
it, whether in the shape.of oratorio, opera, or sym- 
phony. We are confident that he, has laid a per- 
manent foundation for his Annyal Concerts, PR in 
common with the public, shall look forward with 
great interest to his next session. 


STRAND, 


The two new comediettas produced at the Strand 
Theatre have this in common—they both have a 
moral; but these morals are in all respects the very 
antipodes of each other. The one is perhaps the 
oldest and most orthodox that comedy has ever 
adopted, and one that has underlain more plots than 
any other ever presented upon the stage ; the other is 
a spick-and-span new importation from France, with 
all the burnish on/it which ‘that nation; as ingenious 
in codes of morality as in fabrication of articles of 
elegance and inutility, knows so.well how to bestow. 
The moral of the firstis so plain that he that runs may 
read, viz. that guardians should not endeavour to find 
husbands for their wards, or that if they do so, their 
labour and time. will probably be, to say the least, 
misplaced. The moral of the second is a little op- 
posed to the spirit of proverbial phiosophy (pre- 
Tupperian), being ny wd to the effect that happy 
is the house where the “ hen crows,” or, in other 
words, that a husband who wishes for a well-regu- 
lated household and a loying wife had better sub- 
mit, without murmuring, to the caprices or exactions 
of his better half. ‘The Full Particulars of that 
Affair at Finchley” is the title of the first, and it is 
from the pen of Mr. Stirling Coyne, Mrs. Silver- 
sides (Miss Page) has a niece to whom she is guar- 
dian, and for whom she has arranged a marriage with 
the nephew of a Sir Carnaby Jenks (Mr. H. Ches- 
ter), an old and stupid admirer of her own. This 


chosen for herself, and fixed her affections upon one 
Frank Thornbury (Mr. Collier), whom she is no-+ 
ways disposed to give up. To marry him she has to 
gain the consent of both her aunt and the venerable 
knight her lover. Her aunt has.a hobby on which 
she . works, 


tations to.crime. Miss. Harriet then. dresses asa 


Devonshire dairy-maid, and accepts the escort.of her | 


lover, who is disguised as a poacher, They are re- 
ceived into the house, and once there, the young lady 
tries the power of her eyes upon the fat but in- 
flammable knight, who having purchased, a few 
kisses at a rate which if long kept up might, we 
think, be deemed disproportionate for those simple 
favours, makes an assignation with her for the dead 
of night. These amorous advances are sufficient 
for her purpose: she threatens to tell, and has the 
old gentleman at her disposal ; her aunt she over- 


| comes by disguising herself as a highwayman of 


the romantic school of Bulwer or Ainsworth, and 


consent. A pert lady’s-maid and a cowardly man- 





This consists of a desire to.succour and. | 


reform those whose situation opens to them temp- |\\F- Pechter is announced for Mon y next, at this 








servant add an additional comic element to the 
piece, to the suceess-of which the disguises of Miss 
Wilton, especially her natty get-up as the house- 
breaker, in a scarlet coat and top-boots, mainly con- 
tributed. Mr. Collier and Mr. Chester both acted 
well, and are valuable additions to the Strand 
company. 

The second novelty is an adaptation from the 
French by Mr. Troughton, and is entitled “ Short 
and Swéet.” Mr. Short (Mr. Clark) and Mr. Sweet 
(Mr. Rogers) are two members of the Stock Ex- 
change, and with their wives (Miss Kate Carson and 
Miss E. Bufton), they are lodging together near the 
Crystal Palace. Here Sweet, who has‘ been very 
gentle and docile under a hymeneal yoke which he 
has scarcely felt, views with admiration the perfect 
control which his friend Short has obtained over his 
own wife and household. With this gentleman his word 
is law, and his laws irrevocable ; und his wife yields 
to his commands a constant obedience. Sweet tries, 
the same plan with Mrs, Sweet, but it somehow does 
not ansyver, and only renders both, parties very miser- 
able ; and meantime Sort’s snéers at the weakness 
and irresolution of his hen-pecked friend are inces- 
sant. There, ‘however, is introduced a new element. 
A Stock Exchange Lothario hag entered into a cor- 

ndence with one of the ladies, Sweet gets 
hold of the letter, and believes it is addressed to his 
wife ; and in this opinion Short coincides. Sweet is 
now driven almost 'to the point of madness, but is 
shortly undeceived, and ans out that, his own wife, 
whom he spoils, not only adores him, but has saved 
the wife of his friend from a scandalous intrigue, 
into which the harshness of her husband has almost 
driven her. This, of course, induces him to accept 
with pleasure the previous conditions, under which 
their ‘life had been so tranquil. He receives with 
equanimity the condolences of Short, whom he does 
not undeceive; but at the moment of the curtain 
dropping, Mrs. Shor't has ‘been roused to an asser- 
tion of her own position, and there appears every 
probability that a few more essays of a similar kind 
will reduce that violent gentleman, her husband, to 
the domestic tameness which it appears is the normal 
condition of married life, ‘The two parts of Short 
and Sweet, it is needless to say, were well performed 
by Clarke and Rogers. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


The St. James’s Theatre reopened on Monday, 
with the reproduction of aversion of the well-known 
French comedy, “ Les Pattes. de Mouches,” with the 
performance of which, under the title of “‘ A. Scrap 
of Paper,” the last, season at. this theatre closed. The 
other pieces consisted of. “ The Som Donpla ” and 
“Done ou Both, Sides,” “During the recess, Mr. 
Wigan has strengthened, his co y, by the en- 
gagement of Mr,.and Mrs. Frank Matthews, Mr. J. 
Robins, and Mr. Vining ; and with these additions, 
and his own high and justly earned reputation, Mr, 
Wigan is, we think;~justified"invexpecting a pro- 
sperous season. 

| | PRINGESS’S: 


“ Jeannette’s Wedding ” is a clever version of a 


niece, Harriet, (Miss M., Wilton), has, however, | little French piece which has been more than once 


adapted for the English stage. The means by which 
Jeannette (Miss Maria Harris) succeeds in pacifying 
the rage of her bridegroom, very naturally indignant 
at being married against his will, give rise to much 


| drollery. Mr. Widdicomb took the part of Jean, 


the bumpkin husband of Jeannette, and sustained it 
with mach humour.—The long- ted Othello of 


theatre; and a new operatic transatlantic extraya- 
ganza, entitled “ Po-ca-hon-tas,” is to be produced 
on Tuesday. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


A new tenor, M. Tapiau, has made his appearance 
at the Theatre Royal at Brussels, in consequence of 
the indisposition of M. Bertrand. His début was in 
the réle of Raoul in “ Les Huguenots.” M, Perie, 
who took that of; Marcel, was barely permitted by 


| the audience to continue it; and Mnic, Gennetier, 
| whose début was noticed in a recent number of this 
frightening her, and in fact bullying her out of her | 


journal, has withdrawn in consequence of the un- 
favourable reception accorde1 her. 
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A very ‘successful revival has taken 
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at the The result has been in every sense satisfactory. | Street. Messrs. Smith and Elder will receive guinea 


Opéra Comique. It consists of Mc Adolphe Adant’s |-The first families in the surrounding and increasing | subscriptions, which entitle the subscriber to casts 
well-known work, “Te Postillon de Lonjumeau.” | neighbourhood of the Palace have warmly taken up 
Few fictitious characters have been endowed with | the advantages offered, and others from all parts of 


such vitality as has fallen to the lotiof this creation | the country have 


of M. Adam ; and the famous air— 


“Oh! oh! oh! 
Qu'll est beau, 
Tie Postillon de Lonjumeau !\'+- 


is still heard by the traveller on ‘every highway in 
France... Montanbry,, as Chapelou, was, very well 
received, especially in the second.act, in which he, 
as well as’ Mme. Faure-Lefebvre, drew down thunders 
of applause from the audience. 


The “ Sonnambula ” of Bellini has been performed 
at the Théatre Italien, with Belart in the ré/e of 
Elwino, and Tagliafieo’ in that’ of Roddlfo:' Tt_ is 
now, we believe, some years since this singer, so 
long a favourite in \this: country, has beem heard in 
Paris, where, however, he.was favourably, received. 
Mile. Battu was a charming Llvina. 


A new drama, “ Une Dette de Jeunesse,” has been 
‘brought out at the Gymnase, and has been favour- 
ably received. 

A rar is ein Peg at recite a ow 
mory of the + Italian composer, Cherubini, ‘o' 
whom. the florentines are.so' justly proud ; and 
Rossini ‘has written’! a phony: in ‘his: honour. 
These are pratefil tributes to one to’ whom the 
music of Italy is under obligations jt is not easy to 
estimate too highly. 

Mile! Patti’ has ‘been ‘singing in two ¢dneetts in 
the Free Trade Hall at Manchester, in both of which 
her reception was very enthusiastic, In addition. to 
her favourite operatic songs, she gave Handel's 
“ Let the bright Seraphim,” and some English ‘and 
Scotch ballads, with striking effect. and amid Yoel 
ferous applause. aia ialene 4 

The musical season’at Baden has-closed ‘with the 
production, of .a.new comic opera,.in; one act, en- 
titled “Les Amours de Silvio, ou-le Fruit Défendu,” 
The librette ‘is by ‘MMi Jules{Barbiex ‘aud Michel 
Carré, and the music: by: M. Francois Schwab, of 
Strasbourg. The parts’ were ‘allotted’ to Miles. 
Amélié Faivre and Louisa Singelée, and MM.’ Mon- 
taubry, Balanqué, and Sainte-Foy. The performance 
was highly and the authors, atits close, 
recei the felicitations' of his distinguished’ an- 
dience, aipong mintin were, the King and Queen of 
Prussia, the Crown. Prince, and, Princess, of Prussia, 
the Prince .of Wales, and the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Baden. id : 

‘A new: comedy,! L?Attaché @’Atibassatle,’} long 

ised, has at length been produced at the Vande- 
ville, and has’ introduced’ to: a Parisian audience a 
young actress whose first apy ce has been eagerly 
anticipated. Her name is Mlle, Juliette Beau. The 
award of the audience has been distinctly gracious 
as regards the actress, whose pleasing ‘fi and 
melodious voice, furnish, attractions Frenchmen are 
not slow to recognise; but as’ regards the play, in 
spite of the persistent applause‘of ‘the claqueurs, its 
success is more than doubtful. 


MISCELLANEA. 





The establishment of Classes and Lectures, which 
should in a proper manner utilize, for educational 
purposes, the vast resources of the Crystal, Palace, 
is now no longer a matter of conjecture, but a 
tested fact. The school was commenced last year, 
and during the whole of last. season progressed ; the 
result at the close of the first. term being highly 
satisfactory. The servicés “of Professors of the 
highest rank in each study, were retained, and in 
every feature of the organization great care was exer- 
cised by the Committee that the “highest character 
should be maintained in the instruction and in the 
lectures; and that the privacy and ‘comfort’ of the 
studios and rooms provided, should be equal to 
the immense advantages in other respects ; the in- 
struction being, indeed, more a system of private 
lessons, with the luxury of the drawing-room, than 
in the commonly received mode of holding classes. 


ment, 





taken residences near, that their 
daughters might enjoy the advantages of the mas- 
ters ‘as well ‘as a pleasant visit. “The regulations 
and announcement for the new term, which com- 
mences on the Ist of November next and continues 
till July 31st, 1862, have just. been issued. The 
classes for Water Colour Painting, &c., are taught 
by Mr. E.. .A.;Goodall ; those for Figure Drawing 
and Modelling, by Mr. W: K. Shenton, and for these 
the magnificent’ Art Collections of the Palace are 
all available, English is taught by the Rev. Philip 
Smith, B.A. ; and brofessor Maricite, of King’s Col- 
lege, ‘London, takes the French, Dr,“ Kinkel in- 
structs in German, and no doubt ‘will ‘also give 
some of his well-known lectures on the History o 
Art, delivered with such success at the South Ken- 
sington Museunt, “Italian is by Signor Volpe, and 
Latin as well, as. History by the Rev. C. Boutell; 
Hert A.Sonnenschein. is the Professor of Physical 
Geography ; ‘Dr. Dresser, of Botany ; Dr. E. Lan- 
kester, of Physiology ; and, Dr, 'D. 'S. Price, the 
Director.of the Technological Museum, of Chemistry 
and 'its*applications,: For: the Pianoforte; there are 
Méssts: Benedict, Lindsay'Slopér, and’ Prout ; Sing+ 


ing, the great Garcia, Mrs, Stfeet, and Miss Whyte; | 


for Part-singing, Mr. Henry “Leslie ‘and Mr. J. G, 
Calcott, while v7 Louis‘d’Egville ‘teaches Dancing, 
The first gourses-pf lectures will be by Dr, Dresser 
and Dr. Lankester, and was commenced on the 17th 
instant. Dr. Dresser’s will be on the “Arts of 
Decorative Design ‘and their relation to Botany,” 
and will. he, specially addressed to those who may 
be preparing to exhibit in competition in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of | 1862.\» Dr. Lankester's will 
be on the “ Physiology of the Nervous ‘System, in 
relation to Health and Education.” 


Mr. Tweedie, is about. to, publish the life of Cap- 
tain John Brown, by Redpath, under the title of: 
The Hero of Harper's Ferry. “He also announces 
a series Of lithographic portraits of well-known 
Temperance advocates, to be issued’ as a supplement 


to the Weekly Redora of the Temperance Movement. 


The November number of the National Magazine 
will contain the first of,a)series of original pho- 
tographs by, Frank Frith... The first is to be a view 
of Westminster Bridge and the Houses of Parlia- 


“ The first meeting of the Numismatic Society, for 
the ensuing session, 1861-62, is to be held_on ‘Thurs- 
day next. 


On ‘November Ist; the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown will 
commence the issue of a series of discourses, entitled 
Aids to the Development of the Divine Life, which 


wire rere rae Fhe 


There appears to be a brisk contest prevaili 
just now for the Hulsean Lectureship at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. About seven or eight claims 
are being urged upon the electors. Of these, three 
appear to be most prominent. One of them is Mr. 
Lightfoot, of Trinity, whois well known for some 
careful and able papers in the Cambridge..Journal. 
of Classical and Sacred Literature ; a second is Mr. 
Westcott, also of Trinity Collége, whose labouts on 
the Sacred Canon have been remarkably successful, 
and who is, besides other literary distinctions, a con- 
tributor to Smith’s Dictionary af the Bible ; a third 
name, which probably at the present ‘time will 
excite an unusual degree of attention, is that of the 
Rev. W. Webster, late Fellow. of Queen’s College, 
Messrs. J. W. Parker and Co. have this week issued 
the second volume of the careful and elaborate edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament, by Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Wilkinson. This is certainly a work of greater 
importance than any published ,by the other candi- 
dates, and we imagine that those who are acquainted 
with it will eagerly wish success to the first of these 
earnest and learned writers. It is a gratifying fact, 
that all three gentlemen are free from ‘any prevail- 
ing party bias, 


The English friends of the American novelist 
Hawthorne intend to present him with a medallion 
bust of marble, executed by Kunke, of Newman 


. | The Belgian artists, at an influential meeti 


| of the portrait. 


| he following letter, which we may remind our 
| correspondent, is somewhat late in the field, speaks 
for itself :— 


| Sir,—Your Number of Literary Gazette for August 31st, 
| 1861, contains an interestmg communication from Dr. Si- 
| monides, e 

Are there not two typographical errors in the printing off 
| the extract from the papyrus? 

|... Should not ra@z ia the fourth line be To? and is not the 


| final syllable of 7V€UPATL in the sixth line an erroneous 
| addition ? 

I trouble you with this, because probably to many persons 
your Gazetie will be the readiest and most satisfactory, if 
not the only available medium of correction. 

} HeNky Tayror. 
| October 12, 1861, 


held 
| in! the University of Brussels, elected MM. Gallait 
| and Wiertz as representatives of their body, to com- 
| plete the jury of ‘ddmissiow ‘for:the Internationa 

xhibition of 1862. ‘ 


A new work, entitled La Fin dun Monde et du 
Neveuw'de Rameau, has.appeared in Paris, from the 
| brilliant pen of M. Jules Janin. It is said to give 
la life-like agcount, of the state, of society in France 
|, towards the close of the last century, and is ranked 
by: M, Janin’s -admirers as his chef-d’wuvre. M. Le 
‘Vicomte’ P, de Selle, one of» the editors of the 
Gazette de ‘France, has died, after a short illness, 
at, Toulon, 


We regret toisay that the authorities of the West- 
minster School have thought» fit to suspend the 
performanee of the usual Latin, play next Christ- 
mas, on the ground of the Duchess of Kent’s death 
in the early part of the year!! 


The Beehive, a ttew weekly twopenny paper. 
appears this day, to advocate the interests of the 
industrial élasses. '/Wé | perceive Mr. Potter’s name 
ds associated ‘with it;:a that‘will not, we trust, 
close its, colunms to;\both, sides; of the vexed ques- 
tion of, strikes, as probably many of the readers of 
The Beehive will be, the men. ‘on strike” at present. 


Dr. William ‘Bell,’ author of Shakespere’s Puck 
and his Fotklore, &c.,has'in ‘the press for publica- 
tion on the 9th of November next, New Readings 
for the Matto of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and‘for his’ Plume of Ostrich Feathers. The 
‘same author is also far advanced with the printing 
of the translation of ‘a manuscript treatise “ On the 
Palzontological Theory of Empedocles of Akragas 
in Sicily,” by. Dr. Julius Schvarcz, of Stuhlweissen- 
burg, in Hungary. 


The ceremony of the King of Prussia’s coronation 
If be we ) chrontial por: a tu me papers having 
ispatched their “ specials” to"watch events. Those 
who remember the able description of the gorgeous 
partorama ‘which made up the Russian Emperor's 
spectacle, in the columns of the Daily News, will 
robably recognize the same graphic pen on the 
resent Occasion. 


Tt’ is ‘stated that the Poet-Laureate will write 
+-words for Professor Sterndale Bennett, who has been 
chosen to_represent English composers at the in- 
f tended musical inauguration of the International 
Exhibition. 

The Middle Temple Library will soon be open 
for public use, the mauguration by the Prince of 
Wales being fixed for the 31st instant. 


Kensington, with a population of seventy thou- 
sand, ‘has no Literary or Scientific Institution, if we 
éxcept the Government Museum. A project to es- 
tablish three Reading and News Rooms under the 
“ Libraries Act” is in progress. 


The Pneumatic’ Tube Company propose to erect 
a bricked tunnel from the International Exhibition 
to the carriage-stand in Hyde Park. On Tuesday 
the Chief Commissioner witnessed some interesting 
experiments at Battersea, which were considered 
quite successful, the transit of parcels or passengers 
being easier than when other motive power is em- 
ployed. 
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OF FREEMASONS. 


N SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2xp, a/ 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING of the RIGHT 
HON. the EARL OF DALHOUSIE, K.T., P.D.G.M,, in 
Full Masonic Costume, will be presented gratuitously to 
every Subscriber to the FREEMASON’'S MAGAZINE AND 
MASONIC MIRROR, price Sixpence weekly. A few Copies 
for Framing (suitable for Lodge and other presents) may be 
had as follows :—India Proofs before letters (which must 
be ordered immediately), 7s. 6d. ; India Proofs after letters, 
5s.; Large Plate Paper, 3s. 


Orrice—19, Salisbury Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Just published, price only 14s., richly bound in cloth; in 
one thick vol, Svo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates of 
Facsimiles, 


ECTURES ON THE MS. MATERIALS 
OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY. 
By EUGENE O'CURRY, MR.LA, 


Professor of Irish History and Archwodlogy in the Catholic 
University of Ireland. 
Dublin: James Durry, 7, Wellington Quay, and 
22, Paternoster Row, London. 





ADKIEL'S ALMANAC FOR 1862. — 

The Forty-Fourth thousand; price 6d., contains :—Re- 

sult of the War in America. Louis Napoleon's Danger. 

Warlike Doings in England. The Delisions of Dr. Cum- 
ming dissipated, &c. dc. 


G. Bercer, Holywell Street, London; and all Booksellers. 


. 


1. Educational Societies, 2. National Educa. 
tion. 3. The Social Science Congress. , 4. Intel- 
ligence, 5. Foreign Notes, 6. Science and Art. 
7. Appointments. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
Edinburgh: James Gorpon, 51, Hanoyer Street, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXX., is published this day. 
lL Shelley's Life and Character. 


CONTENTS. 

2. Life, Enterprise, and Peril in Coal Mines. 
3. Immutability of the Laws of Nature, 

4. Newton as a Scientific Discoverer, 

5. Growth of English Poetry, 

6. Plutarch. 

7. Education of the Poor, 

8. Alexis de Toequeville, 

9. Adjustment of the Church Rate Question. 


Joun Mupray, Albemarle Street. 








With two Illustrations, price 2s,, extra bound gilt, 3s, 
(THOUGHTS ON: WOMAN: AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS ‘DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park, 


“Contains a concise enumeration of distingulshed wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult’ to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere,""—Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal, 


London; Lonemay, GREEN, and Rozerrs, 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tar Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crary. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq, Deputy-Orarmay, 





FOURTH DIVISI 


ON OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of' Profits to be declared on Policies 


effected prior to the 31st December, 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided 


2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 


30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following eases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured, 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s, 
100 89 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term ‘of five years, 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


Bonuses added. 


Amount payable up to Dec., 1854, 
£6,987 10s. 
1,397 10s. 
139 1ds. 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 
remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 


tod 





The Assets of the Company, at the 31st D ber, 1860 
in Government 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &c,, apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 


Ui cigerenen mami 


(By Order) E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


a \ to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which had been invested 
and other approved securities, ' 


1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three | 
have averaged nearly 





falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 


yent its further progress, and soon restore it again, hose 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 


strengthening the hair, freéing itfromy seurf, and produeng 
new hair, whiskers, and; moustache,, ; Establish 


ed upwards 
of thir’ ears. .No mp uri ' | it. Price 
38, 6d., Bao and TIS. only.—C, and A Olas, , Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. : . J if 





ONEY.—£90,000 READY, to. be adyanced 
: at 3, 4,,and 5 per, cent, mpon, ¢.of freehold or 
leasehold property, iFanhe ’ ro gathinad.o 19) money in the 
funds, life in atinuities, legacies; post obit bonds, £c., 
either in town, or eountry.~-Apply to, Dir. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, BCe oo fil ols got 


Wien YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often’ substituted. | ir 9 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Gras¢ow and Lonbox, 
Poores PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND.» ‘Manufactured by Weider: and WiLsox 








Sewine Macnink, Company.;, Umbrellas need.no | be 
exposed to theft, nor he hidden ° wet, or, kept in, the 
hand my) soll M tile ems on combines with 
Va al” Ha 8 ee security: against the loss 
of an umbrella. | It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 


Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theaires, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&c. ; and is recommended as an article of ‘utiiversal ‘utility! 


-_Mlustrated Prospectus Gratis cand Post-free. 
Orrice: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


]osowar's OINTMENT and PILLS. 

+HEART'S — -+The slightest irregularity in 
the heart's free action is, felt throughout the entire system ; 
any obstruction to the regular impulse of that organ must 
be removed withowit delay or the whole circulation’ becom: 
di ; ‘palpitation éomies on, 'to°be succeeded by dan- 
gerous faintness, In a multitude of eases these symptoms 
arise from a stomach distended by flatulency,,and are cured 
by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment over the pit of the stomach 
and right side, occasionally 'likewisé over the Heart 
and chest. It speedily relieves: the harassing throbbing 
pulsation. Holloway’s Pills should be taken at the same 
time, to remove any aceumulation from the alimentary eanal, 
and to carry off any noxious matters froin stomach, liver, 
bowels, or kidneys. 





as. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\/ HITE’S.MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA... The use ofa steel s 80 often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft. bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness, that it-,canuiot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two! inches’ below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITH, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON... A. Single Truss 16s.,  21s., 
26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s,, and 52s, 6d. ; postage Is, 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d: ; pestage Is. 10d, 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wits, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly, 


LASTIC: STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, all eases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Pri¢es, #8. '6d., 78, Gd., 10s. Gd., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londou 
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THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 











UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF §. C. HALL, ESQ, FSA. &e. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 





Tue Art-JouRNAL has obtained a degree of popularity unequalled by any illustrated periodical work : its success has been commensurate 
with the large expenditure necessary for its production. The engravings, both on wood and steel, are executed by the most competent artists, 
not only in England, but in Germany and France ; and the sage ac is obtained from accomplished writers, eminent in their several departments. 
There is no topic connected with the Arts, either ‘‘ Fine ” or ‘‘ Industrial,” in which the Public is interested, or requires information, that does 
not receive consideration and comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. It is obvious that a liberal 
as well as judicious outlay procures the best co-operation with the Editor in the production of this work ; and that a large amount of energy 
and industry is continually exerted to render it, as far as possible, useful. 


Its extensive circulation is, therefore, the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased, year after 
year, so as to augment the value of the JouRNAL, and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the important fact, that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 


The Ant-JounnaL consequently continues to be the only journal in Europe, or in America, by which the Arts are adequately 
represented. 


It is addressed—first to the Artist, next to the AMATEUR and SrupENT, next to the MANUFACTURER and ARTISAN, and next 
to the GmneRAL Pustic: endeavouring to interest all by the varied nature of its contents, but striving also, regularly, to issue matters 
specially directed to each class. 

During the year 1861, the Series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which we are so 


greatly indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be brought to a close, 
and will be succeeded by a series of 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors. Our selections have been made—we trust with sound judgment—from 
the most extensive collections in the Kingdom ; and we are so arranging as to obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 





Each Part contains Three highly-finished Engravings on Steel, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
Now Ready, Vols. I. to VI., New Series, £1 11s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





In Four Volumes, elephant 4to, 


THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART. 


DEDICATED TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
AND ISSUED UNDER THEIR ESPECIAL PATRONAGE, 


EDITED BY §S. C. HALL, ESQ, F.S.A., &. 





Her Most Gracious Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort have authorized the issue of a limited number of Proofs, on India Paper, of 
Engravings from Pictures by Ancient and Modern Masters, in their Private Collections at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne. The whole of 
the Plates, one hundred and forty-four in number, are engraved in the Line manner, by eminent British and Foreign Engravers ; every impression being a Proof 
on India Paper, printed by the best English Printers; and each Proof accompanied by descriptive and explanatory Letter-press. 


The Work is comprised in Four Volumes, elephant quarto, each containing Thirty-six India Proofs. Price, £7 10s. per Volume. The Volumes may be 
had separately. 


*,,* Large-paper editions of the same Plates, in colombier folio and grand-eagle folio, being proofs before letters, and artist’s proofs, respectively, can also be had. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE, 


Printed by Jony Epwarp Tayzor, at his Printing Office, No. 10, Little Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and Published by Grorce Rank, at the Office 
of the Literary Gazette, No. 4, Catherine Street, Strand, in the City of Westminster and County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 19, 1861. 
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